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PREFAC E. 


This work is placed before the public as promised 
in the preface of the first part of my Persian Gram- 
mar. The system adopted in the treatment of the 
first part, viz., Syntax, is that of the English Gram- 
mars of Hiley and Adams, with a view to make it 
intelligible to our students in whom a taste is, now- 
a-days, created for the study of such books. The 
next subject treated of is Prosody, which is generally 
pronounced to be the only difficult portion in the 
study of the language. This can, though a common 
mistake, I believe, be attributed to the want of a sys- 
tematic treatise on the subject. There are many 
pamphlets in Persian on Prosody, but all of them 
are more or less defective, and none of them handled 
by a masterly hand. As I meant to supply the 
long-felt need of a comprehensive treatise on Pro- 
sody, I have touched upon many minor points too, 
which are very often not required by those who 
learn this subject simply for the sake of passing 
University examinations. In the body of the book 
students are very often cautioned against troubling 
themselves with those points which are of no mate- 
rial importance in their study. 


VI 


PREFACE. 



As students are quite strangers to the mode of 
scanning a verse according to the Persian way, I have 
adopted the English system of scansion, though it is 
quite new, unintelligible, and even ridiculous to the 
natives of Persia. 

The third subject treated of is Figures of Speech, 
which form but the happiest and most interesting 
part in the whole literature. Instances by way of 
illustrations are selected from the best writers, whose 
names are put down under them to enable students 
to approach their works from which the quotations 
are taken. 

Two appendices are given at the end of the book, 
one showing the table of the revised and reformed 
letters of the Persian alphabet, and the explanation 
of the new system of orthography invented by His 
Excellency, Mirza Malcolmkhan, Consul General of 
Persia, residing in London, and the other containing 
specimens of poetical compositions explained in the 
book. 

I am really thankful to the authors of a few 
Persian books, but chiefly to my great instructor of 
Persian for his valuable suggestions, whose master- 
mind I look up to with the greatest admiration and 
reverence. 

I am neither a native of Persia, nor a scholar of 
the language, so as to think my work above correc- 
tion, but being a mere student of Persian, and 
having made it my life-study, I have made but an 
humble effort to be serviceable to other fellow- 
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PREFACE, 


students. Such works should, therefore, necessarily 
require improvements, which can only be effected in 
course of time. 

As it was my first attempt as a writer of Persian, 
I had invited legitimate corrections and suggestions 
in the preface of the first part of my Grammar, to 
enable me to attend to them if it should happen 
to go through the press a second time, instead of 
which, newspaper columns were employed by inter- 
ested critics, not so much to point out its shortcom- 
ings, but chiefly to impede its sale. In the face of 
such adverse criticisms I am satisfied fco find my 
work proving useful to students and teachers in 
most parts of India. The present work, though 
finished long ago, was not given out to the public, as 
the above criticisms had made me diffident of its 
general acceptance. But my services being appre- 
ciated by the public, I am emboldened to lay the 
second part of the Grammar before them at the 
desire of students and friends. 


In conclusion, once again I beg to state that being 
a foreigner, I cannot but be diffident of my attempt, 
and shall, therefore, be always ready to receive sug- 
gestions with thanks with a view to improve myself 
and my works in future, 

PEST AH JI G. TASKAR. 


Bandra, 25 th July 1886. 




The following are the orthographical expedients 
adopted for the sounds of vowels in the pronun- 
ciation of words:— 


a is pronounced as the first a in America. 


a 


a in fall. 

e 

)> 

a in fate. 

i 

>> 

i in pin. 

o 

a 

o in note. 

00 


oo in fool. 
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PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 

PART II. 

.. ■■* 

SYNTAX. 

Section I. 

1. In the first part of this grammar we have 
treated of Accidence of Persian, ie., of its letters, 
symbols and words. In this second part we now 
come to the remaining points — Syntax, Prosody 
and Figures of Speech, which are of the greatest 
importance in the study of the language. 

2. (Syntax) which, in its primary significa- 
tion, denotes ‘ a path/ is the modem which the due 
arrangement of words in a sentence is described. 
The construction of a sentence in this language can 
be called extremely easy. In a simple sentence the 

nominative ( u U U ) comes first, next comes the 
object ( JyuLc ) and lastly the verb ( J*i) 

5 as * 

~ i ij* »-uS U- 4 ‘Galen saw a foolish man.” 

In this sentence (j*> yJ l>- > the nominative, comes 
first, 1 j \ the object, occupies the next place, 
and ^£w s , the verb, comes last. 

The Nominative ... j*u # 

3. We noticed above that the nominative in 
Persian occupies the first place in a proposition ; 

* b originally signifies ‘ the doer of an action/ 

1 


,Z6T. 

PS T7~ 
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NOMINATIVE* 


but in poetry it is often found to have been placed 
last; as. 


f 


*j iJ L 8 ' t yJ 


'JiJ 


the road of wilderness is pleasant/ 


// a j/ 


-Aj * 

V w** 


..» JlS» 




4. As a general rule verbs in all other moods 


except the imperative require their nominatives to 
be expressed ; but in a compound sentence where 
we find more verbs than one, referring to one and 
the same nominative, it is not repeated before every 
verb, but mentioned only once ; as, 

« O l * iJ %=a* r j L>- 


LH~*J S Oj 


J vJUaJ 


? yARJ 




-fc.t 


') -of 


1- jy fcj^ (3 iAXJ j ^!t„ 


^ ' j I . jj ' <j y- 


J P b r J tpJL. ^ 


“'T' v” 


ilj 


-5 o Lj u— iL 


u Jacob, the son of Lais, in his early life, used to 
throw himself in great perils and to undertake dan- 
gerous exploits: (he) was far from giving repose to 


f It is but an abbreviation of .< 




(Sa’adL) 

“To sleep under (the shade of) acacia trees on 


j 

(Sa’adL) 

“It may happen that thy hairs may be turned 
into black by some contrivance, but this hump-back 
shall not be straightened/' 




; 




NOMINATIVE. 



his life and never rested, even for a moment, from 
undergoing hard labour.” 


a • 

~i)> 


tSuXxi , In Jl 1 

Sj j J Uj £ * Ju Jukf 


( QadnL ) 

“The domestics went to him, caught him by his 
beard, rooted out his mustaches, and tore his collar.” 

5. The only instances in which the nominative 
is generally omitted in Persian are : 

(a) In the Imperative : — 

• "Vo 1 >0 b<AJ \ «w uJ 

( Hafez.) 

“ Come, the foundation of the palace of hope is 
very weak.” 

(h) In prose as well as in poetry, when the verb 
is in the third person plural having for its nomina- 
tive f people/ understood, or in the first person 
singular, the pronominal verbal suffixes determine 
the persons of the nominative. 
lS <SAj£ \j ^*c3 U? 

(6V«di). 

“ They (i.e. the people) relate a story about a 
tyrant that he used to buy fuel from the poor by 
violence.” 


<£* ' * J 


(S' 


b j \j 


^ ti 

j* & J? ) 


(Sa’adL) 






I 


i 

I; 


I: 

| 

i 

i 
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NOMINATIVE. 



| 


“ I remember having walked the whole night 
with the caravan. 55 

J tXf «3j l^jLuAj. ■'jjf*', ^ ' 

S'lj* erf ^ ^ (J'i 6 ^ 

{ Jalal’oddiii Boomi. ) 

“They (i.e* the people) appointed a judge (to 
decide a law-suit) ; but he (on his election) began 
shedding tears. A certain man asked him what 
that weeping was for. 55 

6. As in English, the nominative of a proposition* 
in Persian, also stands in apposition to some other 
words or phrases ; as, 

oi; )} ^ 

B 0 ;-* 3 

( Softidi .) 

“Two things are contrary to wisdom, to eat (i.e. 
to enjoy) more than what is allotted, and to die 
before the known (i.e. appointed) time. 55 

7. The nominative of a proposition, in Persian, 
may be a noun or any of its equivalents with or 
without some qualifying words. 

(a) Noun: — 

(s^i V. “ Once a fool got angry/ 5 

(b) Noun with qualifying words : — 


“ The verification of this dictum is the story of the 
lion and Damnah/ 5 



MOHINATIVB. 


5 



(c) Pronoun; — 

J ^StjsL kcj Jly y / 

( Sa*adi .) 

f * If thou read the Qoran in this way, thou wilt 
destroy the splendour of Islamisra.” 

(d) Infinitive : — 

J* ) 

j^y j\ ^L^iy y 

( Sa’adi .) 

“ To eat is for (to maintain) life and to remember 
God : thou art under the impression that to live is 
for to eat.” 

(e) Infinitive phrase; — 

Jt U- j U 1 xja ji j«j \ jA { JxJ ^ ! iT 

(. Professor HairaL *) 

“ To appoint the Persians also to high stations 
and offices is not devoid of danger.” 

\ j i f^sSXji ^ ^ :"■;■■■ 

(Kasha fi.) 

(£ To clap the hands in the midst of conversation 
is to hold the speaker in ridicule.” - 

# Wherever we have written * Professor Hairat ’ students 
should understand it to refer to the Translation of Sir 
Malcolm’s History of Persia, by Professor Hairat. 


OBJECT. 


(f) Sentence: — 

l S y -^yy, f y 4yj 

(Sa’adi.) 

€C Whatever befalls me is allowable if thou ap** 
provest of it.” 

The Object . J * 

8. We noticed in the second article of this book 
that the abject of a transitive verb always precedes 
the verb ; but when the object is a complete sen-* 
tence it follows the verb : — 


<3 O «X<o 


\ » yS * 


uyd 

(j Sa*adi .) 

“ I heard that during* that time a formidable 
enemy showed his face to the king*” 

The particle /£ always precedes the sentence 
standing as the object of a verb, 

9. In poetry, for the exigency of metres, the 
object often follows the verb; and in good prose t 
for the sake of emphasis, it sometimes comes even 
before the nominative : — 

i ;U <Sy yT/l 

j ^ j * <\j*2 e 

(Btffez*) 


* J j&S' 0 originally signifies ** the thing acted upon hy 
something else.” 



OBJECT * 
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i£ If that beauty of Shiraz will please my heart, 
I shall give for the black mole (on her cheek) the 
cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 3 * 


J[J j ^ 1 , ' jo 

■ 45 J '**-"** J J 45 - 


(Sa’adi.) 

(C An ill-tempered person abused a certain man.** 

<SJS.mc f ^ - 

_F fr — ■— r — ■ — - — — •» ' V--- - --- 

(Prof. II air at*) 

<c He taught (men) the art of making clothes from 
the fleece of the sheep/ 3 

But when the object is accompanied by a qualify- 
ing relative clause, it retains its own place, that is 
..,*g to say, it stands before the verb and the relative 
sentence follows it. 

✓J j J (* ~ 

O £+*6 4 * * ^ 

(Sa’adi.) 

a In the circle of the jewellers of Basrah I saw 
an Arab who was relating a story/* 

10. A demonstrative pronoun used as the object 
of a transitive verb often stands in apposition to a 
sentence placed after the verb ; — 

sS u$\j 

o j 1 j , j U~« & 

v 4 S tL — ±- 

w (Sa’adi) 
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OBJECT. 


illtStl 



This- thou didst; not act according to the opinion 
of the wise, that thou gavest the religious garment 
of the pious to such a musician/’ 

11. The object of a transitive verb may be a 
noun or any of its equivalents, with or without 
qualifying words : — 

. (a) Noun: — 






u Those crows had a king named Pirooz/ 5 
(h) Noun with qualifying words, 
jb *£» u>Ji*£X) i, $,ls£W l 

“An Amir handed over a poor prisoner to a 
bloody executioner/’ 

(c) Pronoun: — 

bb.f 1 ^ « I shall make him quiet/ 5 

(d) Infinitive : — 


X'tyc*! 3 w ' 


l' LmS j** 


;Cji j jjb: 


i'j’v jlil 
{Qd'dfti. ) 

“ A beggar had loosened his tongue in the praise 
of an Amir, and had begun to speak absurdities/’ 

(e) Sentence 


W'\ 


uW-;' , #<*>; 


c? J j 


( Sa'adL ) 

“ Whatever you asked from the mean as a favour, you 
heaped upon your body but lessened from the soul* ^ 



VERBS. 
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12. The indirect object or the noun in the dative 
case sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the 
direct object or the noun in the accusative case : — 

! 'iXn ■ lS hj . \ .jo * V * * \ j.o* 

(Sa’adi.) 

“ I would have given him more than the price of 
a damsel.’’ 

lx*# ^ LcSTU’ 

I ft fcX) , , #> clli 

' f" 

( Sa’adi.) 

u The ministers acted according to the will of the 
late king, and surrendered to him the keys of the 
fortresses and treasuries.” 

Verbs. J Ui \ # 

33. A verb, in Persian, agrees with its nomina- 
tive in number and person, if the nominative indicates 
a living creature : — 

& './•? ^ j 9 A cr* 

u 1 know thou hast not the strength to accompany 
me. 

* * d-o 1 J* j-i <rr J y J b»~ 

JjJL: «r ^ * \ 

J > 

(Jdmi.) 

“ Hatarn said : ‘ One day I got down at the house 
of an orphan. He had ten heads of the sheep.’ ’’ 


* Originally signifies ‘actions/ 
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TERES. 


' U*« S Lj s 


I i*N«£n- \j 


I fcX?>b j^'Lo: .*J^1j>' ! L< 

{Khosrair.) 

It there be no Nakhoda (captain) in our ship, let 
there be none ; we have got Khoda (God), we do not 
want a Nakhoda.” 

J jr^ j*> U* c-'Vv. UL-if ,3^ 

^ w ^ ^ 

r _ (Ka-ihap . ) 

The ring'- dove said : ‘ 0 tny friends you endea- 
vour for your own release. ’ ” 

^ cr° * ‘V 1 j ' a) 1 

(Kasha fi . ) 

They have discharged their duty towards me. ,v 

In poetry, however, but never in prose, we some- 
times find a singular nominative with a plural verb, 
and a plural nominative with a singular verb. We 
can only account for this violation of a rule of 
grammar by supposing that a poet can do so in order 
to preserve the metre of poetry. 

^LjlUU jpj ^ t ,U Jr 

( Sa'adi .) 

Every one flourished in his own time; I am the 
Sa J adi of the last a^e.” 


L5* j d-.A,u5 


3 ^ ^ 'j 


~ 3j 3 j~> r 




S'* c 7 

{Sa'a&L) 



VERBS. 
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.■■/i ' 


“ All have got a body, beauty and youth, but 
have no courtesy, except thyself, who art a walking 
cypress.” 

14, When there are more nouns than one denot- 
ing animals connected by conjunctions, the verb must 
be plural, although each noun is in the singular 
number: — 




5 tj* Y 6 5 9 ’ j * * i 

v ^ J gy. " jj) 



<3^c I 
(Kasha fi. ) 

“ ( ' ,ne day the crow, the mouse, and the tortoise 
came to the appointed place.” 

15. If the nominative to a verb be expressive of 
inanimate objects, whether it be in the singular or 
plural number, the verb is always singular : — 

£ b ,.il .jl 

> vy •» ■ 

(Prof. Hair at.) 

u All the fruits that are produced in the temperate 
regions are found in Persia.” 

lb. When the plural nominative expressive of 
an inanimate object is personified, the verb is used 
in the plural number : 

u ' j^- u^jj jj *■=- 

c- 1 ^ J j * V 

(Farrokhi.) 
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VERBS. 



a Vines have grown pale; from what? from the 
dread of Aut umn : Autumn has gone to fight ; against 
whom ? against the army of Vines.” 

1 7. More nominatives than one expressive of 
lifeless objects and connected by conjunctions, re- 
quire the verb in the singular number: — 

*m£**+* \ JihvC LuJSb m Z> 

(Hafez,) 

u Love/ youth and profligacy area collection of 
desires.” 

18. If the nominative to a verb be expressive of 
living beings and be preceded by a numeral adjec- 
tive, the verb must be in the plural; but if it be 
expressive of lifeless things, though preceded by a 
numeral adjective, the verb stands in the singular: — 

^ Lsx? j j ji j ^ Ay*? LcX->- 

(Sa’ ad!. ) 

^The sages say that certain four persons are, in 
the highest degree, afraid of four others / 1 

r J H b ¥*? jt >' c 

) O \ .i \ L <2.2, \ LZ1 — ,SL+ 

J 0 ' ■■■■ ^ t . . 1 ■ 

ff Every limb has its own distinct praise to offer 
to God; all the seven limbs, oh boy, praise God.” 


19. As in Euglish, there are certain nouns in 
Persian which, though singular in form, have a 
plural as well as a collective meaning. 



VERBS. 
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When the nominative signifies a collective idea 
the verb is singular: — 

J ■’ 1 Caul •SsuXl^' J ^ ^g^X*St J li 

..|f 1 L \j L*J \j ■ 

(Sa’adi.) 

i a Make peace with thy subjects and sit secure 

from fighting with thy enemy; since to a just 
t monarch his subjects are an army.” 

i)»j M 7 bl^sXi $jLj » 
j* ) >r • v ** v j j jz 

(Prof. Hairat . ) 

“ Mirza Mehdi says the Turks had sixty thousand 
y, ^ cavalry and fifty thousand infantry.” 

When the nominative denotes a plurality of idea 
the verb is plural : — 

\j \ ^ j^\ fj ^3 |^)I \ 

"j; JU I j* 

(Eash afi. ) 

“In short the whole flight of those pigeons, lay- 
ing aside caution, at once alighted.” 

j ^ fJ lS j*. 

“'T > 

... • . ; Od^jl>*+4> *jf' 

(Sa’cidi.) 

“At the court of Nowsheerwan a number of wise 
men were talking on some state affair.” 


r 
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20, When two nouns or pronouns, connected by 'X- 4 
a conjunction, (one of which is in the first person 
singular and the other in the second or third person 
singular or plural) stand as the nominatives of a 
verb, the verb is always in the first person plural : — 

} CJ* j-' j'-' 0 b 

( Sa’adi .) 

“I remember that formerly, I and a friend, like 
two kernels of an almond in one shell, kept company 
with each other.” 

^al~! 1 V $ ^ J . 

(Sa’adi.) I 

“ 1 an< i thou both are fellow-servants, and ser- Jp—J 
vants of the Sultan’s court.” i 


21. A transitive verb always requires an object, 
which might or might not take the sign of the 
accusative case according as the noun which forms 
the object is emphatic or general : — 



Ju# 


VERBS. 
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But if any pronoun be the object of a transitive 
verb, it is necessary to add the sign of the accusative 
case : — 

^ jSl '*} I ' 1 \ J*< ySd \ 

lJ d yCjd uJdJ y~Xd* *11 \ o ; y>- ^ 

( Sa’adi .) 

Ci Notwithstanding that the greatest Shaikh 
Shams’oddin Ab’olfarej-ben-Jowzee told me to for- 
sake music. 53 

j d ye *xj \j * 1 y& 0 £ c 

ddd 1*4 jf 

(Kdthafi. ) 

Ci Ma 3 moon ordered him to be executed in the 
place of his brother. 35 

22. In a compound sentence where there are 
more principal assertions than one, co-ordinate with 
each other, if the nominatives require one and the 
same verb after them, the verb is expressed after 
the first assertion only and kept understood for the 
rest : — 

4J ^ ^ d\j\ LmJO j id J 

J b j£>. J id LrnJ ! yd W' (J d j id yd 

(Sa’adi.) 

* e Riches will never remain in the hand of the 
Soofees, neither patience in the heart of a lover, nor 
water in a sieve. 55 

In the above couplet there are three principal 
assertions, and the three nominatives therein have 
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VERBS. 


but one verb. The three assertions when separated 
will be— 

1 • j!j I j t> L« 

^ {_*•«*> ^ Jd ^ <J ^*s> 

O. J b yX. ^ j f 

7 S ^“ U ^ £5’^' ^*** jr^ xd » ^U*S3 >J 

v e__” yc 

{Qa'ani.) 

Every speaker is not eloquent, nor every phvsi- 
eian a Messiah/ 5 

_ 2? - In constructing complex sentences, in Per- 
sian, no regard is paid to the proper sequence of 
tenses as in English. In English it is wrong to say, 

“ friend said that I will surely come” ; but the 
sentence, if ^rendered into Persian, would be quite J 
correct : T ^U. 7 >7 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In Persian, therefore, the verb in the dependent 
clause is used in the same tense in which the action 
is, was, or will be actually performed, without any 
reference to the tense of the verb in the principal 
clause. 1 

24. Similarly, in Persian, the indirect form of 
construction is always dispensed with. The exact 
words of the speaker are reproduced and they are 
introduced by the word lz-JS or Jo .'Coj \ followed 

by the conjunction ^ . Suppose you send some 
man to Bahrain to ask what he is doing, and Bahrain 
replies ' I am sowing cotton-seeds/ the man you 1 



PARTICIPLES. 
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I 


4 * 

f 


j. * 


sent would be said to correctly report Bah ram ? s 


reply in these words i— ^ ^ 


c^° ‘ c Bahrain said, f I am sowing cotton-seeds/ 


Participles . 

25. The Persian writers seem to indulge a good 
deal in using perfect participles or participial clauses 
used as such or as adjectives ;* — 

jJ J 


^ b J ’ 








jt ; TjUrP ** -w 


^ b 0o£i I' 


(Nesh&t.) 


H An experienced beloved is good (f,e. prefer- 
able) ; one that has won other’s hearts and has given 
her own to others, or one that has thrown, and is 
thrown others, or one that is wounded and has 
a dagger in the hand, is preferable/ 5 

-jff j j 



45 ’ 


sr. 


frj 


} 0& 




^r*0 


(Nez&mi) 


ci A ball is suspended from her silvery chin, which 
is encircled by a ring of double-chin ; by means of 
the latter, the lovely idol excels the halo of the moon, 
and by the former she surpasses the sphere of the 


sun* 
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PARTICIPLES, 



26. Perfect participles are sometimes kept under** 


WU ; J 3 U« y *)> cs^j SjiP- 

(Sv'adi.) 

Ci & stone ready in the Land and a snake 
(crawling) on a Stone, it is hut a folly to think or 
delay.** 

27. Participles or participial phrases sometimes 
come before and sometimes after the principal verb 
in a sentence: — 

j|j 

Uc6 yJ A+Sj4 

(Ktfshafi.) 

“ The crow having hid (himself) behind the leaves 
of the tree cast a longing look/’ 

J ^ T j , ^ j I ^ 

?oA . j j * 


y “ ' Vv>. 


PARTICIPLES. 19 

28. Imperfect participles, when used as such, 
occupy a place somewhere near the word with which 
they agree; but when they are used as adjectives, 
they always follow the substantives wbicb they qua- 
lify, and the substantives take the U \ f * 


..f 

0 


^XujJ j VjJ Jz Ju 

_ (Sa’adh) 

<c I said, f The story of the fox is applicable to thy 
case, which was seen running away and falling 
down insensibly, and getting up again/ ” 

ur u b j % jxj ur 

jJJ" ^ , 

(Ealitli.) 


£i> S 


4f I go weeping, crying and with a burning heart : 
what shall I do now that I am drunk, mad and dis-* 
graced in the world V > 

AAA,*; Ij ^ 1 i 

(J 0 AaT I 

(Sa’adi % ) 

66 A burning flame with wild rue will not produce so 
great an effect as is produced by the smoke (i.e. sighs) 
q£ the afflicted heart,” 


Vb*S0S|*«iiO ^ ^ JJ liXjp CS*^ ^ 


(Sa*adi,) 
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IBONOTTO, 


lt lie replied/ oar condition is like the jumping ( i.e . 
darting) lightning, one instant appearing and the 
other disappearing/ ” 

Pronouns. 

29. As we have treated of all the kinds of pro* 
nouns, in the first part of this grammar, almost as 
fully as possible, we need not go over all of them 
again ; but a few still remain to be noticed, to which 
we now beg to draw the attention of the students. 

A pronoun is usually placed after the noun for 
which it stands; but sometimes, in poetry, we find 
it placed before the noun ; — - 

b *X\jb 1 j • 0 

Jjj\ Lc l&iUv. J* 

" * (mtfe*,) 

Since our Hafez is drunk by the eternal wine, 
they will never find him sober/ 1 

I iLuw o. 

/ i yl j+bj 

( Sa’adi .) 

If thou be wise, keep back from the lions when 
thou settest their bushes on fire/* 

Such an anomaly in the use of a pronoun is termed, 

in Persian, ^ AS! 1 Ezmar,e~qabloVzekr. 

SO. The personal pronominal suffixes ^ -A , 
C* are added to substantives or even 
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of their corresponding detached personal pronouns 
(vide Part I., § 65), But in poetry* poets add these 
suffixes to any word in a hemistich* provided it does 
not violate any rule of prosody : — 

ji'r ) k ^ j\j f/\ 

!’ k f ^ ^ ( *iff^ 'd 

:| * (Sci’adl) 

“ If my dear friend gives me up to be killed* I 
shall not say at that moment that I am afraid of my 
life.” 

b (JUj j *ka * dj b 

(B&fez.) 

C£ If it be necessary for me to go to the Ha root of '1 

ws ^ 4 Babylon.” 

(Sa’adi.) 

“ 0 brother talk to me kindly and cheerfully now 
when thou hast got the power of speech.” 

j jb (Jfvkbs- I*) 

I {Hafez.) 1 1 


“ If her drunken* liberal and kind eyes drink the 
blood of a lover* may it be wholesome to them.” 
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in meaning and. construction to bv© Jbr r i * 

Jub \j*> — 1 -jj — jL' ^ respec- 
tively. 

31. In like manner, pronominal suffixes added to 
substantives to represent the regular personal pro- 
nouns in the genitive case (vide. Part I., §63), are 
added* in poetry, to any word in a hemistich : 

=_ “ (JK/«-) 

I will not give up the ruby-like lips of my 
beloved and the cup of wine ; 0 pious men forgive 
me since this is my religion.” 

j ^ £■ J .% olo r Li>jb '” i ' * 

(Sa’adL) 

cc A king sent his son to a school, and placed a 
silver slate under his arm.” 

b J, 1 s/b ,J 

(Ilafe.) 

“ I pour jewels (i.e. tears) from my eyes, every 
moment, on thy foot.” 

^ M S-Aj cA^ ^ J,j 

(Sa’adi.) 

You will soon find that there is no oil in his lamp 
at night.” 
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r 


* 


“ The pronominal suffixes of the underlined words 
in the above, strictly refer to those words that are 
doubly underlined. 


32. The pronominal verbal suffixes * — and <J 


are also added, in poetry, to substantives, where they 


stand for the full forms 


and 


JM-S JJ o i\Xi b ] :j 

J I 1 * 1 iSjJ y\} 


x g _ ) 1 iv 


(Sa’adi.) 

ec With so much haughtiness and arrogance on 
thy part I do not consider thou art (made) of earth, 
but of fire.” 

^ ~ \ J & dJ 

p***? a- ^ u; 

(Sa’adi.) 

“ The effect of the beauty of my companion spread 
to me, or else I am the same clay thatl was (before).” 


In the above verses ,/U- 


C5 


' 


J I 


* and ^ b£. 


are equal, in meaning and form, to d«J> b£- — 
(juJ i and uJU- respectively. 

33. A relative clause generally follows its ante- 
cedent, but sometimes a word or two immediately 
intervene : — 


s-j I j yl j3j ■ 

(Sa’adi, 
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“For whosoever fights the battle, sports with his 
own life,- and he who runs away, sports with the 
blood of his army,” 

W j b jXLi 8 bsXAi % yS ^<<Xj0 \j b t *, b 

( Sa'adi ,) 

“ I saw a merchant who possessed one hundred 
and fifty camels laden with goods.” 

34. A relative clause generally requires its 
antecedent (whether the latter be in the singular 
number or in the plural) to take the letter s? at the 
end. 


/♦I—- 5 b ^ j 1 I * 1 

1 jii yi^i \j J b y*.X^- La ibL.^ b Hi 

^ bho jJilj Jo! * 

(Prof. Hair at.) 

“ The poet has obviously thrown Kaoos into vari- 
ous calamities in order that he may mention the 
names of the heroes who endeavoured to relieve him 
(Kaoos)” 


C5^V J * 




( Sa’adi .) 

“ Extirpate the root which brings thorns ; but 
nourish a tree that may bear fruits.” 

But when there are more antecedents than one 
connected by conjunctions, the letter ^ is added to 
the last antecedent only;— 
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4"* JtJu JL 


g J J^>-j 


<» 

LS'~*J'* i J ~ ¥\~' & wC,-^ 1 jl J^jJS „^aJsJ La^O <— J 11? «jJ JkjJf 

J aJ 3*Sjli j j^sC J 1 ^Xi lS l «w» b » ^ J b U 


(Prof. SairaL) 

“ When the ministers of the Ottoman empire 
saw this affair, they expressed their willingness to 
conclude- a peace on the same terms and conditions 
that had been before agreed upon between Nadir 
and the Pasha of Bagdad.” 


jj 35. In addition to a relative pronoun we 

J often find, in poetry, a personal pronoun referring 

yir'' to the same antecedent for which the relative is 
- used ; — 

jj*- / Jib u T y >b 
I J ^ J J J J ^ U.J>* w\ip ysi 

I ( Sctadi .) 

“ Every child that does not experience severity 
at the hands of his teacher will see oppression from 
(the vicissitudes of) time.” 

In such a case the personal pronoun is only re- 
dundant, and can have no meaning in the translation, 
f It is, we believe, often inserted by poets to preserve 
the metre. 

3 
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P80NOOTS, 


(a) Dr. Lumsden supposes that the relative pro- 
nouns and are but connectives, and Dr. 
Forbes confirms his views by quoting a well-known 
hemistich from the Gulestan of Sa’adi. “The fol- 
lowing sentence from the Gulestan/’' says Dr. Forbes 
in his Persian Grammar, page 86, § 68, “ to which 
many others might be added, confirms Dr. Lumsden s 
views on this subject : — 




‘•V J j3j jf C The fool 

who bums (sets up) a camphor candle in a clear day/ 

where £ is a contraction of £ ] literally, 

# The fool, that he bums, &c./ where the mere 

> if it were a relative, would have quite sufficed, 
and have equally preserved the metre.” With all 
deference for the learned grammarian we say that 

he is evidently mistaken in saying that if it 
were a relative would have preserved the metre; 
for the metre could not have been preserved by 

writing simply ^ . yS having the obscure * 
at the end cannot be a long syllable, which is 
unavoidably required by the first foot of the metre 

called 1 exactly corresponds to ^plUU * 

but if we were to write \ instead, it can 

correspond only to JU li which cannot do for 

the first foot of the J.* , in which the verse is 
composed, x 

We do not, however, say that A is never used 
as a connective, but it does not often partake of 
that character as it is shown by Drs. Lumsden and 
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Forbes. In such instances as are given below 
can be called a connective : — 

(Sa*adi<) 

{C O my generous Lord, thou givest maintenance 
to a fire-worshipper and a Christian from Thy unseen 
treasure/* 

csi j j * UsXaj lS 1 

(ScfadL) 

<c 0 thou, thyfifty years have passed, and thou art 
(still) in sleep/* 

^ &*~s**J L^v<i <Xe 1 j i\) LJjz*’ 

^ycj A lS I 

hfj 1 jJJb J&j o b 

{SafadL) 

€< When he came to his father, he kissed the ground 
of obeisance, and said, < 0 (father), to thee my person 
appeared despicable, take care, do not think bulki- 
ness a skill/ ’* 


OJ t 2 ;iy. ;^b ijm* 

ji j lS y> 


€c Many celebrated persons have they buried under 
the ground, and no sign of their existence (has) 
remained on the surface of the earth/* 
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30. The relative pronoun is often kept 
understood.,:— ■ ' 

$ • j J * $ U-* jfcj ■ jJ 1 if J , J 




-5 S “V > b 


if j L,.w 

( Edshafi .) 

They have related that there was a merchant 
(who) had compassed the stages of land and water, 
traversed the regions of the east and west, seen the 
hot and cold of the time, and tasted much the sweet 
and bitter of the world. ^ ” 


cJ 1 , Uy Lo J ; 1 if J p Ii5 

* v v • > y. 


(Sa’adi.) 


U 1 saw on the mountain a great man, (who) was 
content with a cave apart from the world.” 

Adjectives . ULJ U* 

37. In Persian, adjectives have no suffixes to 
indicate the same gender, number, or case as the 
nouns they qualify. Adjectives, in Persian, are 
preceded by substantives which they qualify, and 
the last letter of the substantives takes the mark of 
• Ezafafc: — ■ ■ 


\ L pjSL J o ^ 


{Hafez.) 
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■"-* 6C gj ie 

' a eheerf 
Bat ^ 


e has got ruby-like eyes, smiling lips, and 
ful heart . 55 


Bat when an auxiliary verb or some other verb 
comes between an adjective and the noun, the noun 
does not require the sign of the Ezafat : — 

J ^ j dd \ dj Id 

: ^ i ^Jd 

. _ {S a »arli} 

“ One should not fix his heart on anything or 
person ; because it is a difficult matter to remove it 
therefrom / 5 

y 1 ? I J&C* \ J^y7 

(Prof* Hairat ,) 

“ At any rate Persia is an extensive country com- 
prehending numerous mountains and deserts / 5 

cj^ 0 - 5 | * d d J ^ 


" I saw a fat fool/ 5 


(S&’adL) 


88. Often in poetry but seldom in prose adjec- 
tives precede substantives which they qualify : — 

! j tyWjlk 
( Sa’adi .) 
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a Tlxe people praise the peacock for its colour and 
beauty, but it is ashamed of its own ugly feet/ 5 

■■■'■■■■■ ' \ jr** ■« 

jij* *V 

(Sa’adi.) 

# u P°or ass, though he is senseless, is dear 
(i,e. valuable), since he carries loads/ 5 

39, In Persian, several adjectives connected by 
conjunctions can qualify one noun : — 

ijj /** ) &\ **** j t-JLlJ ^ 


(Sa’adi*) 

a An active, pleasant, cheerful and sweet -tongued 
youth was in our jolly society/ 5 

40. The cardinal numeral adjectives precede, and 
the ordinal numeral adjectives follow the substan- 
tives they qualify ; and the substantives thus quali- 
fied are always used in the singular number : — 

^ J 3 J* ij La tX 0 j£] 


4 



ce If a fire-worshipper were to kindle fire for 
hundred years, he would be burnt if he were to 
into it even for a moment/ 5 

* t\S&» $ ? L 4 t • ( Js f f 


& j 1 ) 

(KdshaJL) 
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“ T}ie eighth precept is that one should avoid the 
revengeful and envious persons". 

For the requirements of the metre the ordinal 
numeral adjectives sometimes precede the subst&n- 
fives they qualify ; — 

j 3 1 U ^ ^ 

(Sa’adi.) 

<c The third chapter is on love, intoxication, and 
excitement " 

Cardinal numeral adjectives also are occasionally 
found following the substantives which they qualify, 
in which case the substantives take the sign denot- 
ing the singular number 

^ j J c) ^ 

(< Two years passed on this event.” 

\j J * j J t 

(Sa’adi.) 

u I do not know whether she had made it (i.e. the 
cup of cold water) fragrant by rose-water or that 
she had dropped into it several drops (of scent) 
from her rosy cheeks/* 

41. A substantive qualified by a numeral adjec- 
tive must, as a rule, be expressed, but it is, some- 
times, in poetry, kept understood too : — 

X LZ^\^c ^ b y 0 

x $ wsLU 

[Sa’adi*) 
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“ If a person waits on a king for two days, on tin* 
third the king will certainly look at him with 
kindness.” 

j J j j 3 Irsnjj 1 

~ (Sa’aclL) 

cc 0 thou, thy fifty (years) have passed, and thou 
art still in sleep.” 

Adverbs. 

42. In Persian, simple adverbs as well as adver- 
bial phrases always stand before the verb or verbs 
they modify:— 

U- Jja^e C J Ji ! J J ^ yc \ J 

( luhhafi .) 

a By chance a rat had its abode in the vicinity of - 
that spot.” ^ 

bj f* 1 b 4 J r « (A, A tXi.'C I t ^ Am. 

** W. > W ** > y > J'">! 

<J ft? JtjS i .*.£>- «-J 1 A , 

" y . v- > 

(Kdshafi , ) 

a From the constant coming and going of the travel- 
lers, there is some reason to expect molestation.” 

43. Simple assent or dissent is signified by a 
simple adverb with or without expressing the full 
sentence : — 

p*"® Sr j ^ aJ ! 


(Kiishafi.) 
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“ The olcl woman said, / Dost thou give this order V 
He said, ‘ Yes, I give this order. 3 ” 


AaAA '• 4-1 

^ j (Jf s* ***& &. 5 

— , 

% lzj j li* l^srd i Sijs- \ y 4 

1. 

^ JjjI'.A j iSJji i) jJnS Ix&i ■ 

— E b 

b J U j 1 


(. Jami .) 


a Thou hast heard this that a Tartar, when he 
heard the description of paradise, asked a preacher 
whether plunder and booty were found in it. The 
preacher replied, tf No, 5 whereupon the Tartar said, 

* Such a paradise wherein plunder and booty are 
rarely to be found is worse than hell. * ” 

After the word ^ in the above verses the words 
understood are rJ j b‘ ^ lzJj U Uai ! . 

44. An adjective is sometimes used, in Persian, 
as an adverb : — 

Aa ^sJX 3 y3 J \j j A j A uJ 1 j\ j\ AjA j 

j j A \ j 

(Eftshafi.) 

", The woman that was awake being informed of 
the entry of the thief was afraid and held fast her 
husband in (her) embrace.” 
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Prepositions . 

45. Prepositions, in Persian, are of two kinds — 

(1) simple prepositions, such as j J — j 1 — j —j* — s* 
U — ~y>- — 1? — &c. ; and (2) nouns used as 

prepositions, suck as — ji j — - — <— & 0^5 

j 3.' ■ ftSUhS ' j &C. 

46. Simple prepositions take the simple form of 
a noun or pronoun after them : — 

U-* ui I » s*pO <u-0 j jJLsq i 


(Sa’adi.) 

ec He ( i . e. God) made the sun and moon revolve 
from east to west, and spread the world on water. ” 

p IS j \s>~ j \ ! 

(Ferdosi.) 

u They did not seek from the world anything but 
a good name/ 7 

47. Nouns regarded as prepositions, while com- 
ing in construction with other nouns or pronouns, 
require U 1 I ^ . 
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* { A villager had stored up a quantity of com in a 
granary / 3 

LS Jj L-Jjb j Z j 1 jlj j d: *~J 

(. Kdshafi .} 

e( (The rat) was continually making holes under 
the ground in every direction * 33 

48. A preposition can also govern an infinitive 
phrase or a sentence viewed wholly as a compound 
noun : — 

2 ^ ^ ^ j ^ ^ S Li» jJj y 

i\J$> 2 i wc J fc) jX) 1 J-i j }j? jd j» 

(. Fereshta .) 

“ The minister of Mohammad Shah-e-Adali turned 
to Agra with thirty thousand cavalry and infantry, 
and two thousand elephants that were all furious/* 

LSj ^ y3 ji ^ 

(Sa’adi.) 


ic Learning is to foster religion, and not to enjoy 
the world.” 
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Conjunctions . 

49. Conjunctions, in Persian, connect words as 
well as sentences : — 

is'^j • 

Jui 1 J^SC 4— J UsEW S ^ J \*S* I Jj L; ^ 

(. Fereshta . ) 

* f The ministers and the courtiers sent Shaikh 
Jooli to the Punjab to convey /information.” 

\ , 'Aj jO ySo 1 , bXhA^Sj,^c Ujb O 

J j£.*C H 2 J b J J J* b 1 U*MJ 


[Fereshta.) 

<e Dheramchand, the Raja of Nagharkot, came to 
the court, and was received very kindly, and his 
hereditary dominion along with its adjoining parts 
was settled on him. 5 ’ 

50. Unlike English, a conjunction, in Persian, is 
repeated after each word, if there be more than two 
words to be connected by it in a sentence : — 

LJCkm* * J %£ j 5 j 

^ ^*1 ,j*£» ; ^.Zs * J ^LCc C£LU> 1&) 

(Kashdjt.)" 

“The story of the crow, the mouse, the pigeon, 
the tortoise, and the stag is a clear narrative, and a 
f ' weet tale.” . v . 
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Section II. 

Analysis of Sentences. 

S 

51. Students are supposed to be fully acquainted 
'] with the analytical technicalities as well as the mode 

of analysing sentences in English. 

The two essential parts of every proposition are 

: \ (the subject), and (the predicate) ; and 

| the two ideas expressed by the subject and the 

predicate are joined by Lo \j (the copula) : — 

Subject. 

52, The subject, in Persian, may be enlarged in 
the following ways : — 

I. By an adjective — 

Jo l^OJ 2 J jt? -w 1 Uuj lS ! 

(Sa’acM.) 

# “ 0, many fleet horses have died, while the lame 

ass reached the destination alive. 1 ' 

4 


s*^ 

l^saS \ t_^>- \ . 

Copula. 

Predicate. 




■ 

. ' ‘ 1 ! 


II. By a noun in apposition- 


J ft** ^ fS. ^ ji / iS J J 4 ^ ^ ^ 45* 

jJo UJu ^ Ijj t ^y 4y * ^ p ✓** ^3^ j 9 

(Pro/. Hair at.) 


" Soon Sir Bartle Frere, the Governor of this 
presidency, ordered the history of Persia to be 
translated.” 

HI. By a prepositional phrase — 


IV. By a participial phrase- 


J f>- a J Ip LjCkJ^ ft jpa'jS g ? ^ ^ ^ 


ft* 

dwSi L$ y jX*S 


(Pro/ Hair at.) 

C{ Kayoomars, having placed the royal crown on 
the head of Hooshang, retired.” 

53. The predicate, in Persian, may be a single 
verb or the verb <c to be ” with a noun, an adjective 
or some equivalent phrase : — 

3 d \j — — ‘ \ ivj 




-j & 


J u 


. ! U \ 




i ; 


54. The simple predicate has two enlargements, 
the first of which is called the completion of the 
predicate, the second the extension of the predicate : 


* Jw<i 0 U l^c 

(Prof* Hair at.) 
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Jamsheed lias simply revived the institutions of 


MahabadJ 

>> ' 





Completion 

Extension 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

of predicate 

of predicate. 


i . i 

f ' $ OJhP C^ST 

a L &£ f 

kiss 


Tlxe completion of the predicate is termed, in 

Persian, J }*£*«,* and is of two kinds, viz., (1) the 
direct-completion, and (2) the indirect-completion. 

The first is called or Jyti* and the 

second ^ t 



(Sa’adL) 


“ I thought you to be a wise man/* 




Direct 

Indirect 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

completion. 

completion. 

f &XXC 



G (Jj.JtSbo 



!s 

&XsG d jA 


m J is a general term for the enlargement of the 
* predicate, i.e., for the completion as well as the extension of 
the predicate. 
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55. When tlie completion of the predicate is of 
tlie same nature as the predicate* it is termed 

jdk* JydL* (the cognate object). 

L ji \fj\j j k 3 _x~CU 

(FenlosL) 

ec All the sayings he repeated to him and disclos- 
ed all hidden secrets/ 5 

j <3 % J ^ J* 

^***3 ^ «aS \ ^ ^ U> 

(Sa’adi. 



“ The distressed theologian threw at me the glance 
of a learned man towards a fool (ie> looked at me 
just as a learned man looks at a fool with con- 
tempt)/ 5 

56. In Persian* the circumstances which tend to 
render the meaning of the predicate more distinct 
may be classified under five heads : — 

I. ysj or Jl*\ Adjuncts of time 

specifying point or period of time* duration of time* 
and repetition . 

^ j* (* ^ 

(Kashaji.) 


(C One day the voting-ballot fell on the name of a 
hare/ 5 
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•* u Several times I resolved to go to some other 

country.” 

u > ; • i ;j \s. L 

- V ** >*•/ * ' 

(Sa’adi.) 


ee It was placed by a holy thing (i.e. Kaaba) for 
several days.” 

II. <Us J or iJtLc Adjuncts of place 

specifying m*£ m a place, motion to a place, and 
motion from a place. 

(K&shafi.) 

£C In that meadow there were numerous wild 
** animals.” 

(K&shafi.) 

u The hare went slowly to him.” 

w\^c I jJ jjj Lc.J3- LJ? Ij J J J 


( Sa’adi . ) 

■ s ■ . 

tf< A certain man came from the sea of Omman.” 

III. J *xL*. Adjuncts of mode or man« 

ner specifying manner and degree . 

&J*i be bs*v« i 

(K&shafi.) 
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f *Then slowly did lie turn to the partridge* 0 
Ui-O L* (J d,£dJ 

(Eashafi. ) 

“ The hare found him extremely sick at heart. 11 

IV. J yd^c. Adjuncts of manner specify « 
ing instrument and accompanying circumstances . 

dj*. 1 iXCf* 1 J J \ J*A 

a He severed his head with a sword.” 

LL-A wJd d ! dxi \ jf lS Ujj J U 

(Prof* Hair at.) 

“ Nadir hastened with a large army to conquer 
Bagdad. 0 

V. A J Adjuncts of cause specifying 

ground or reason, purpose , and motive of an action. 

dJ 1+yO (J J d ( Jo Uu-o \ *‘J yAz^s I y - 

(Avc i 

{ Kashafi .) 



“ To-day on account of thy loud laugh joy is 
created in my heart.” 
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“ For thy sake all are submissively working'.” 

u&jii f \ 

{Sa’adu) 

ec If the envious persons would say out of jea- 
lousy/* 


Different kinds of Sentences . 

57. Sentences, in Persian, are of two kinds: — 

xj jLc simple, and complex. 

A simple sentence is divided into ^wcuJ ^Lc.rj- 
(substantive sentence), and yJtei (verbal 

sentence). 

58. < /***Q^i is that simple sentence which, 

has for its predicate the verb f to be* with a noun 
or an adjective. As the subject and predicate both 
are nouns or some equivalents of a noun connected 
by a copula (Lj 1 f) i the sentence is termed >Jvo«* \ 
(substantive) ; — 

8j p ^ JJ ^ 

{Prof, HairaL) 

“ He is the Adam of this world/* 

fcXjlyid jb c/UirL 


(Pro/. Hairat.) 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF SENTENCES. 


t( The successors of Mahabad are thirteen.” 

f J~ 

(Sa’adi.) 

"One of the kings of Persia was ill,” 

59. sJm is that simple sentence which 

lias for its predicate a single verb. 

(Prof, Hal rat,) 

“ The boundaries of Persia have undergone many 
changes.” 

If the be an assertive proposition , 

it is called >*Ui &Lc.:>~ but if it be an inter- 

rogative, an imperative, an optative or an exclam- 
atory proposition, it is termed ^.Ui 

UJ I 



60. A complex sentence contains one principal 
sentence, I £*Ux5>*, and one or more subordi- 
nate sentences, \IL< iLc.s>- 

Subordinate sentences, in Persian, are of two 
kinds : — 


(1 ) or w the adjective sen- 
tence, and (2) the adverbial sentence. 

61. syJucj iLc.^ or is introduced by 

a relative pronoun ^ or It explains or des- 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF SENTENCES. 


bribes something relating to the antecedent nonn, 
and therefore is used as an adjective to the whole 
sentence : — 


Ov***-0 j* < -r j 0 X s ' 'jfi 

IJin-vst f* <A5^1 

{Prof. Hair at.) 

ei Flowers and odoriferous herbs, that are reared 
in the gardens of Europe with great care, are found 
in abundance in the deserts of this country.” 

The adjective sentence may be attached either to 
the subject, or the completion, or the extension of 
the predicate : — 

(a) To the subject : — 
jduJLi” J L' 1 \j x , '^7 ^ <jb L^-c *«rr 

{Prof Hair at.) 

" The successors of Mahabad are thirteen in num- 
ber, all of whom are called Abad/* 

{b) To the completion : — 

. j, y jPzJl&lP j 'j d >■ 'zll_ ^ 

k j~ ^ (j:^° 

( Sa’atU .) 

“ The negro-boy sang such a song as brought 
down birds from the air and fishes from the sea. >J 
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(c) To the extension : — 
s&'i's ^ 1 s'* Jisf \ Ui LmJ^j L 


c Jajy 


).$j ■ ;.«! *,1 \ J l? 


m' ■ i i ■' J j.U^cA-wwwo. 

w J > 


(Sa'adi.) 


“ ^ person in a mosque was calling (the Musal- 
mans) to prayer, of his own accord, with a voice 
that disgusted the hearers.” 

62. is employed to modify the 

predicate of the principal sentence by specifying (1) 

& Hi ( 2 ) place, and (3) j J-*i cause 
and effect, and is, accordingly, divided into (1) 
(2) &Lc.z>- and (3) J-d 

t/' * 

^ U j *Lc.r>- is the adverbial sentence of time 

specifying point, duration, and repetition of coin- 
cidence : — 

(a) Point of time — 

<-5 J U^O <Xid j) \ LT-~2STj jj £yGJS\**0 

(Prof. Hair at.) 

<c Mahmood, when he came to the throne of 
Isfahan, introduced a good government in the 
commencement of his reign.” 
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II 


(b) Duration of time- 


\ * > .. ^ 


•f iz> ^ j £ & ^ 


IS * \ uiU 


JU lSju 2 WS u> y J J dAjLil j J 

*<* 5 ? 4>5 4 ^ Li ... yl I ^ .' 

(Eashaji*) 

“ Whilst the rats were engaged in revelling in 
that secluded corner, the attach of famine and 
dearth had reduced the people to great misery/* 

(c) Repetition of coincidence — 

0 i J& Uj ^*4 l2j& Ah. J j S& S 

“ A f [u 

jy 

(Kasha ft.) 

sc Whenever I recalled it to my mind, pleasure 
was created in my bosom/* 

sJ> ILc &Lc,&- is the adverbial sentence of place, 
specifying rest in a place, motion to a place, and 
motion from a place : — 

(a) Rest in a place — • 

l»5aSV^' ■ j >j y** ^ L^ 

/ W/ 

C£ Or (thou art) an owl, wherever thou sittest, 
thou diggest the place thereof / 3 
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(b) Motion to a place — 

•S'i ** ctjf* ■■^ C ' ' (3^ t’Jv 1 : ^ Uf* jy : 

(*i ! C5^ S-^- 5 /. 
(Kasha fi . ) 

c<r Wherever thou goest like the sun, I follow thee 
like the shadow/ 7 

^ ^' k ' JX 5 \j j Jkjj 

(Eashafi.) 

“ The camel-rider said to the snake, ‘ Go to what- 
ever place thou lifeest/ 7; 

(c) Motion from a place — 

ji j jj JL U=\j7jl JjJL« l /3L» 

(Kashafi.) 

“ He came upon the place whence the grain was 
pouring down. 5 * 

fj* j \ d ^c is used to show ellat, 

(reason), b (condition), (concession), 

OtftiziU (purpose), and (consequence), res- 

pecting the principal sentence, and is accordingly 
divided into ( 1 ) > ( 2 ) y>Jb , 

(3) >w-s (4) ^ y and (5) 

s^sxSj 
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(1) #Lc,z>~ is tie adverbial sentence 
showing ground or reason ; 

U-i J )j mA L« {Ji'j ^ /‘Ar'C J 

(Sa'adi.) 

Do not place tie pot, since our fire is extin- 
guished/’ 

(2) In a hypothetical sentence, the clause con- 
taining the condition is called &U:>- , and 

the clause containing the consequence deduced from 

that condition is called ^ (consequent 

clause): — 

/ *J i-fV) \t> «^c ! yO 

j <* J jJJ "■«■■» *• v 

(Sa’adi*) 

* £ Had I not turned (i.e. set right) his neck 
yesterday, he would not have turned his face from 
me to-day.” 

(3) iUr is an adverbial sentence 
showing concession : 


IS j~ 




£ y&J lSa j j S'} H Is*- ^ l/Cj i ^ 

(Prof, Hair at . ) 


ff Although the reign of Mahmoud and Ashraf 
did not extend over a long period, many events 
happend during that short time/* 

5 
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II 


I 

I 




I 

ilBM 

IS 

iMP 


(4) >y. SI 
showing purpose : — 


is an adverbial sentence 




Be as dost, that thou wilt sit on every head (i.e. 
be humble, that thou wilt be at the head of all).” 

(5) ✓nss*" &La^~ is au adverbial sentence 
showing consequence 

^ j j* y Lo j t (jl ju^ 

wXjl j^uuAAxi) Lll — 3 


(Sa’qd'L) 

m “ He expressed so much of the madness of this 
kind 3 that he had no more power to speak * f 

(53. Besides these kinds of sentences, there are, 
in I ersian, other species too# They are as follow; 

' . . ' . I ■ 4L( 

^.ia-o^xc is a sentence standing in the 

copulative relation with the other sentence thaf 
precedes it* 

*>t° ltj* ••• *> & j y 

(Sa'adi.) 

“ A warrior fell down from his black horse ; (and) 
the bones in his neck were dislocated.” 

Ijk*'* is that sentence which, thono-h 



His# 


[ 
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preceded by another sentence, bears no connection 
with it : — < 


1 yS , 

J * CJ Ji 


: » 0 *J 0 '.✓c , j 
-7 . -/* . ■> ; 45* 


LZ--".,} Ia,S ^ ! j ^ i 


(Bafez.) 

Every service that I did was thankless and 


uncompensated. 0 God, let nobody have an unkind 
master/* 


&us>~ is a parenthetical sentence ex- 
pressing, generally, benediction or curse, in which 


case it is called ^Lar>- 


y^j^K^c *Lc^>- is a generic term, while ^JU J 
is a specific name. Every y*J U J is a 


y*J> .jZtXsC 


ut } ] JJ J <st'^ 


[t-f \j>- < 0 i jj 0 

(Sa’adL) 


<c (He was) such a musician (may he be far from 
this auspicious place) that no one saw him twice in 
one place,” 
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Section III. 

Prosody ^ 

65. Before entering upon the proper subject of 
prosody a few words regarding Persia in connection 
with poetry will not be out of place. The whole of 
Asia Minor, and especially Persia, can properly be 
called the seat of poetic lore. No part of the world 
has been so far successful in the development of this 
art as Persia, She has produced more poets than 
prose writers, and even amongst the latter none will 
be found wanting in at least some pretensions to 
poetry. In fact, Persian is one of the fittest medi- 
ums for expressing our thoughts and feelings in 
verse. Persian poetry is quite charming and invit- 
ing, and is more so on account of the harmoniousness 
and simplicity of the language itself. Amongst the 
high or low, the old or young, the literate or illite- 
rate of Persia, we do not find a single individual 
from whose mouth we do not hear a verse. All the 
Persians are, more or less, born with an inclination 
for poetry, if not with actual poetic genius. The 
meanest and the poorest mendicants, however illite- 
rate they may be, are often said to have composed 
beautiful verses, and they are often invited by the 
nobles and the grandees into their own society, 
simply with the object of hearing verses composed by 
them. No country can claim to have given birth to 
so many celebrated poets as Persia has. We find 
nowhere in the history of the world a single 
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poet, with the honourable exception, perhaps, of the 
celebrated Shakspeare, so eminent as Sa 5 adi, the 
greatest and the most learned of the Persian poets* 
In point of moral teachings he may be safely called 
even superior to Shakspeare. All his works are but 
models of perfection. The whole of Asia, and, in 
fact, every civilized part of the world has heard his 
name, and seen his works. Though nearly six cen- 
turies have passed, Sa 5 adPs name and fame, as a true 
poet, are still fresh and dear to every student of 
Persian. His high moral character, guileless nature, 
disinterested services to the poor, soofi-like beha- 
viour, scorn for meanness and base flattery, his high- 
raindedness, pious, philosophical thoughts, and, in 
short, numerous other good qualities, which he was 
endowed with by nature, combined with the highest 
poetic genius made him to leave an immortal name 
behind him. As to the great spread of his writings 
his own anticipation is to a great extent realized. 
He says : — 


(S' 


r o ’ j J j •• jJ 


cc To-day all the seven climes do not form their 
assembly without Sa 5 aclPs poetry / 5 (i.e. his poetry 
is the topic of all assemblies). 

On account of the extreme melodiousness of the 
language, even a foreigner, if he acquires perfect 
mastery over it, and is gifted with poetic genius, 
can compose beautiful verses with less difficulty in 
Persian than in any other language. We strictly 
recommend our students to read as far as practicable 
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Persian works in poetry, 'If they will fail to do 
them any other benefit, they are sure to contribute 
much towards elevating their morals. 

66, Persian poetry is not written in blank verses, 
but it is. all in rhyme. It is only deficient in dra- 
matic literature. There is, however, one sort of 
dramatic composition in Persian, which is in the 
rudest and most imperfect state. It is the tragedy 
exhibiting the character and actions of men who 
fought, at the battle of Karbala, on the side of 
Hosain, one of the sons of Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammad, as well as of Hosain himself, and his 
enemies who killed him. This tragic scene is enacted 
every year by the Persians during the Moharram 
days. 

A knowledge of Persian prosody is quite indispens- 
able to students, inasmuch as it enables them to 
correct numerous errors frequently committed by 
the copyists and transcribers, as well as to read and 
understand poetical passages in the proper way. 

67. ^ (prosody), treats of the u nature, 

of the quantity of syllables and of the laws of versi- 
fication.^ The first man who invented this art, and 

* As one of the names of Macca is u some proso- 
dians suppose that the inventor, out of respect and rever- 
ence for the holy city, gave this name to the art. Some 
say that as the rules of this art lay before our eyes a cor- 
rect as well as an incorrect metre, it is termed 
(from to come in sight), Others think it is so named 

from the last foot of the first £ (hemistich) of a 
couplet, which is technically called * 
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reduced it to rules was an Arab named ^ J*U- 
( Khalil-ebn^e-Ahmad of Basra) • and 
lienee it is that the term “ prosody ” is also other- 
wise expressed by from the name of the 

inventor. The Persians have their prosody founded 
on that of the Arabs, though they have made many 
changes by omitting something from as well as 
adding something to it. 

68. jxJj> (poetry), which originally signifies to 

know or u to perceive ”, means technically a 
measured speech with rhymes and meaning . The 

term (upon the measure ) means the 

writer of poetry, that is, a poet. The opinion of the 
Arabian as well as the Persian writers is divided as 
to the time when people began to express their 
thoughts and feelings in poetry. Several wiseacres 
take it back to the time of Noah, nay, even to that 
of Adam. But the general opinion is that the 
foundation of poetry was laid by Bahrain Ghoor 

( J j* ) one of the ancient Persian kings of the 

dynasty of the Sasa aides. One of his verses is 
as follows : — 


^ I *XsO % (j f 

With all this uncertainty as to the man who 


should justly claim priority in poetry, we can say 
with confidence that poet Roodaki was the first 
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Persian poet, whose poetry was compiled into a 
work, and may, therefore, properly be called the 
father of Persian poetry. 

Parts of a Verse . ui-w lS \\>~ \ 

69. (a verse of poetry), consists of at 

least two hemistichs ( ^ U \ j*a* dual of ), the 

first of which is termed ) and the second \zs\z , . 
Bach of these hemistichs consists of three or four 

& ^ (singular ^ ) feet. The first foot of the 

first hemistich is called , sadm ; the last foot 
thereof is termed ,J> , ’arooz. The first foot of 

the second hemistich is called tduwl, ebtedit; the 
last foot thereof is named zcirb. The 

intermediate feet in both the hemistichs are called 

kashwa, (the stuffing). They are so named 
on account of their situation. 

70. Each foot is composed of two or three 

syllables called elements . A syllable or an 

element, in Persian, is considered long when it con- 
sists of one accentedt and one unaccented letter. 
This we indicate by the symbol (— ). A syllable 

* Plural form of if* I . ■' 

f A letter is called accented ( ) when it is mov- 

able by one of the three primitive vowels ( eb j . ^ ) 
yd) jij C>*?; when it is not moved by any of these 
vowels, it is called unaccented (u/ 
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/ I 


I 


>J£ 


is considered short when it consists of one accented 
or unaccented letter only. This we indicate by the 
symbol ( : y : ) 

i 1. Elements are of two kinds : — 

and XJj, iw-v-w* sabab is divided into ujLws-. ^ 
{hght sabab) and JwyL? {heavy sabab), 

consists of two letters, of which 
^ th e first is '.accented and the second unaccented * as, 

<iT c (~ )• consists of two letters both 

of which are accented ; as, ( Jjf ( w vj 

^ vatad y is also divided into 
or '^pfosp^o ( undivided vatad), and Jj* 

(divided vatad), 

consists of three letters, of which 
the first two letters are accented and the third 

o / / 

unaccented ; as, { j*y{ % * 

consists of three letters, of which the 
first and the last are accented and the middle 

unaccented ; as, j l> ( — w J 

/2. Almost all the prosodians have reckoned 
three elements, two of which are mentioned above, 
and the third is ti ? which is, properly speaking, 
a combination of the first two elements. Like 
mhab and vatad , they have also divided f&sala 

into ( minor fasala), and 

major lasala). 
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ih;*** consists of four .letters, the first 

three of which are accented and the last unaccented * 

G/// 

as, ( w w — ), This is bat a combination of 
tjjfi and u- . 

consists of five letters, the first four 
of which are accented and the last unaccented * as, 

o / // 

iJ^cjS.3 ( — ■ ). This is a combination of 

iJUii and . <33 & * 

78. The following table will show all kinds of 
elements, together with their symbols: — 


Names of elements. 

| Examples. 

Symbols- 


| " ■■'■ :: 

I G * 

t> 

<-> 


/ 

(« v> 

zj*4jsz& 0>3jj 

o / > ' 

(V:— •); 

Ojjfi'* 1 **■> J 


(— w) 

; ua*« 4*'' Jl*iu v-aAmj 

G/// 

(w w — ) 

0.3 j + JUftS g-aAmj 
<kLs U 

C /// 

! +A Xw 

(www — ; 
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The Arabs have compared jxJ* (a house of 

poetry, i.e. a verse of poetry), to j*J# ul-w (a house 

of hair or cloth, i.e. a tent); and all the parts of 

/ 

are named after those of the . im ' ■ 

a hemistich, means originally one of the two 
fiaj)s of the folding door of the tent . The resemblance 
between a hemistich and the flap of a folding door 
lies in this, that just as with a door of two flaps we 
cannot open or shut the door entirely by opening 
or shutting one fold only, so, too, of a distich, we 
cannot understand the meaning properly by reading 
only one of the two hemistichs without reading the 
other. 

The first hemistich is called j which means 

the forepart of the door , and the second p the 
hind part of the door . 

The first foot of the first hemistich and the first 
foot of the second hemistich are called j and 1 Jub \ 
respectively. Sadr originally means the first, and 
it is so called from its being the first to begin tbe 
distich with. 

Ebteda means beginning , and it is so called from its 
being the commencement of the second hemistich. 


The last foot of the first hemistich and the last foot 
of the second hemistich are called , and u-? ^ 
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Arooz means the pole of a tent As the support 
of the tent rests on the pole, so the distich is based 
upon this foot only ; because the hemistich will be 
incomplete should this foot be not determined. Zarb 
signifies kind* It is so called from its being of the 
same kind as the arooz . If it be different the hemis- 
tichs cannot rhyme. 

Sabab signifies a tent-rope or cord; mtad means 
a tent-peg ; and f&sala } a pillar . As without ropes, 
pegs and pillars no tent can be pitched up, so with- 
out these elements no bait can be composed. 

lhar, originally signifies space, and is applied 
to the space covered by the tent. In poetry, it is 
used for the space or the measure of a verse. 

j Feet ■ 

74. The number of poetic feet in Persian is eight. 
They are formed by the combination of the foregoing 
elements, and are represented by eight meaningless 

words formed from the root J*i. Two of these eight 
feet consist of five letters, and are consequently 

called hhomdsee. The remaining six consist 

of seven letters, and are, therefore, called 
sobaee . They are : — 

.warn Li mm MOM mam f «5 mm 

C MM l&rt 
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HUMBEE Of METEES 


75. Khalil ebn’e- Ahmad invented fifteen metres 


« Jo — uiy 9 — < -r ? ^ -» 

<— iJL^ — . ^ La« — jmuIsc* Latterly one more 

was added to these, viz., v^lAL:* The Persians 
added three more to the number, viz., u r ^~j£U*^ 

* j£ Op-* There are, therefore, in all nineteen kinds 
of metres, all of which are formed either by the re- 
petition of one particular foot or by the combination 

oftwofeet. The metres UJU—y 

— j — J^o j — ^ are formed by the repeti- 

tion of one foot ; the rest by a combination of two. 
Those metres which are formed by a repetition of the 

perfect feet are called ^ L ? perfect , and those that 
are formed by imperfect feet are called jJ L or 
<-As>-\y j* Out of these nineteen metres, the first 
five, viz., 1^— are 

peculiar to Arabic only ; the Persians seldom com- 
pose verses in them. The last three, viz., 

Jo Jhp- — are peculiar to Persian; the Arabs 
seldom or never composed verses in them. The 
rest are common to both. 

76. The foregoing eight feet are called ^ L , 
perfect , if they are used in their integrity ; hut if they 
undergo some change by means of omission or 
addition of letters or by changing accented letters 
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into unaccented ones, they are called jJUy-i imper- 
fect, or 1 ye , departed from the right point. 

77 - The variations of these feet are of two kinds 
— CiJ Is U-j , ( sing. t-J U- j , ) deviations, and Jlc , 

( sing. yXs. ), defects. 

78. Deviation ( i_s l*-j ) is of two kinds, viz., 
XAj&Xso, simple, and compound. 

: ‘V: if ' ' ' ' ■ ; ' ; " 

(1) jlaJl is making the second letter ci> of 
tiAf liLc , (which is accented by zabar) unaccented. 

' o ✓ 

The foot then becomes ^1-c* ULc , motfaelon ; but as 
we have no such foot as that, we may use another 

o' 0/0' 

known foot, , which, in point of elements, 

corresponds to it exactly. This form is called 
The deviation is peculiar to 

o t J 

(%) is the suppression of the second letter 

of a foot, which is unaccented ; as, of the 1 in 

ijpL&ti and which then become 

, \ * o/o ' 

and^iUs respectively, or of the (j» in 
which becomes , but as there is no such 
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F 


form as this, it is substituted by Jis. \U which 

exactly corresponds to it; or of the s_J in ejHyti* 
which then becomes ci>1 , for which we can use 
either or ^s- iLo , since either of these two 

correspond to it in point of elements. Each of the 
underlined feet is called The deviation is 

peculiar to ten metres tu*« _ cu a*o — 

m. h. m. t- ^jl tXVo 

' 

(3) ^ ^ is the suppression of the second accented 

✓ / ✓ 

letter of a foot; as of the cl? in Jui isjle, which then 
* * 

becomes iLo , This form is called ^ . The 
deviation is peculiar to the metre only. 

(4) J& is the suppression of the fourth unac- 
cented letter of the foot that has two sababs 

. ■■■■; f of o' 

{lJu£s>~) in the beginning ; as of the ui in 

'/o' 

which then becomes , but as there is no 

such foot as this, its place is filled by iJLxjJuc ; also 

the suppression of j i^ CL?Sj*iL* f which becomes 

CL? y the place of which is filled by cjIpU 
which exactly corresponds to it. Each of the under* 
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lined feet is called . This deviation is 

peculiar to the metres 

. £7 OS/ - "VO 

.» r 

' v ;: - :'-■= 

(5) is making the fifth accented letter of 
a foot unaccented j as the J in <^U lL< , which then 

will becomeuaLc lL« , for which is substituted^^LcU^s- 

This form is called The deviation is 

peculiar to the metre J\ } only. 

( 6 ) L Jfi is the suppression of the fifth unaccented 
letter of a foot; as of the of in jLs. , or of the 

in 'Jyt . > , both of which then become l Lo and 

respectively. These forms are called 
The deviation is peculiar to the metres ^ Ll«_ 

(7) is the suppression of the fifth accented 
letter of a foot ; as of the J in £&>. iLc , which then 

becomes ylzlLc for which is used Jt-ziLo . This 

form is called JjS** . The deviation is peculiar 
to the metre I ^ only, 

( 8 ) ojb is the suppression of the seventh unac- 
cented letter of afoot; as of the y in 7 IUU or 
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both of which then become lzj JU U and 

> 

U^o respectively. These forms are called 
. The deviation is peculiar to the metres 
Lio- *Aj • 

(9} is the suppression of one of the two 

accented letters of the in the foot 

which then becomes either or ^Uli 
according as the ^or J is suppressed. Instead of 
^UU or J)i\i we have This form is 

called lL+xJLsq . The deviation occurs in 

iJ^cj - - iX> . 

o/ 

(10) uiij is making the last accented letter of a 

s 

jj* jL< SJ j in a foot unaccented; as the cu of 

' o, 

becoming cu'i^xs^c for which it is usual 
to use ^ . This form is termed cJyiy* . The 
deviation is peculiar to the metres 

fctr 1 * VV^/’Vjvj- 

J i)J^e LZjUi^j . 

Compound Deviations . 

(1) is the suppression of two letters of a 

foot, one by and the other by Jk ; as, sup- 

pressing the (jw by means of and the <-J by 
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U ‘ 1 * ' ; ' 

s m there remains then f or which 

J ttf 


is used (jxLtj : also suppressing the i_J by 

and the j by J* in there remains lLCL, 

for which is used dj The underlined forms are 
called Jjpifcu . This compound deviation is peculiar 
to the said two feet only, and consequently to the 

DlotPB » ■ 

- X&iisi:::: 4'4' ;.v.; 

(2) is using two deviations in one and the 

Bame foot— (1) making the second accented letter 

f&: ° f unaccented by means of,U*!, and 

(2) suppressing the fourth unaccented letter ! of the 

same foot by J=. There remains then only JtJL*, 
for which is used . This form is called 

. The deviation is particular to this foot 
only and consequently to the metre J* K . 

(3) is the suppression of two letters of a 

foot, one by ^ and the other by dtj as , the 
suppression of the unaccented letters i and w in 

%s- li by and respectively, leaving cu i*i . 

This form is called J The deviation is peculiar 
to the metres JL.^ _ jqj^ , 
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o/ 

(4) t/siJ is using two deviations in one and tie 

/ 

same foot — (1) making tie fifth accented letter J 
'/ / 

of unaccented by means of , and (2) 

suppressing the unaccented y of the same foot by- 
means of u-ia . There remains then U* , f or 

winch Is substituted J*.£ , This form is called 

. The deviation is particular to y ^ * 

• Defects . 

(79) consists in adding a letter to or taking 

a letter from a foot. Those elicits which are 
formed by adding a letter or two to a foot are:— 

( 1 ) 131 is the addition of one unaccented 

1 before the final unaccented letter in the last 
of a foot; as the addition of 1 to 
(the last Jjj ) of lib~* ? which then be- 
comes . In like manner, the addition of 

f to each of the feet and ^.s-U will give 

ns the forms and ^JUU, The underlined 

forms are called Jo i*o . The defect is particular to the 
metres 1 *£+** — j — 

— J^o , and occurs more in the and 
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ia tIie addition of one nnaccented 1 
the last of a foot; as the addition of 

to J pi or ^ Is ti or U-c , all of which then 
become u^- w blUU (written generally as 

k) and w 3Lel L< respectively. These forms 
are called . The defect occurs in the 

and is particular to the metres. Jo _ 
^ U. - J*, - _ Jo & 

i-Myj is the addition of a ojui. { to 
last Jjj, of a foot, and occurs in the 

* and ; as the addition of ^ to ^ of 

wWch becomes , for which is 

used y jU U^ . i n ljke maim er, when ^ is added 

and they become 

and respectively, for which are substituted 

and . The underlined forms are 

called . The defect seldom occurs in the feet 
.Persian poetry* 


which are formed by taking a letter 
the end df a foot are : 


DEFECTS* 
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(1) is the elision of a uJ-J/w 
coming at the end of a foot; as of ^ from 

and 5 which become yo and . 

Instead of and are used J*i and 

respectively* In like manner, the elision of 
from ^ JU U will leave JU U , for which li 
is substituted. These underlined forms are called 
The defect occurs in the metres «X»d^- 

Ui-CjSkV„/C ■. — y Ifce. — (Jj *k — jJ*-* ^ mm- ' 

0 / 

(2) «— iks is the elision of a whole 

coming at the end of a foot, making, at the same time, 
the letter preceding it unaccented ; as of ^ from 

which then becomes for which is 

used Jiy*. This form is called uJ^kiU. The 
defect is particular to the metre y\y 

o / 

(3) j*ai is the elision of the second letter of a 

at the end of a foot, making, at the 
same time, the first letter unaccented; as of & from 

^yi and Lc? making Jand J? the 
first letters of the last<-jhi^ in the feet, unac- 
cented. There remain cjIUU ( for which is used 
iijiUU), J**i and respectively. These forms 

are called jyak* % This defect occurs in the metres 


r 
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^ J ULc-^, L^-ujIJu£* 



o / 


(4) is the elision of the last letter of a 
iAjj at the end of a foot , making the preced- 
ing letter unaccented ; as the elision of the m from, 

and making J unaccented m ^ leaves only 
for which is used pLe. Similarly the 
elision of the ^ from and leaves 

J’y and J.S- U respectively* in the place of which 

ft o / 

are used ^£lUi and . The underlined forms 

are termed ykiU . This kind of defect occurs in 
metres *j<X< -t-i, I Jc^c - ». _ 

M Uhii - 

(5) u i*- is the elision of the whole OJ* 

at the end of a foot; as the elision of from 

9 ( jLp U , and U-Lc ? leaving only u-alaw<« 

: O'. 

and UjU ? for which are substituted 

and respectively. These forms are called is- ! 
or . The defect occurs more generally in 

the metres t—Sj 1 -'frj - J~* ^ » 
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(6) the elision of the entire Jjj 

coming at the end of a foot ; as of d# from cj 

O / 

leaving only 5 for which is substituted ^,L*i . 
This form is called ^Ul. The defect occurs in 

(7) i s the elision of the last letter of a 

✓ 

at the end of a foot; as of cu? from 

jxZm* 3 there remaining only 3 yxJL* ? for which is 
substituted ^ • This form is called 

ibis also occui’S in * 

(8) is tbe elision of two sdbabs (^W- 3 

) at tbe end of a foot; as of and ^ from 

Uuj , there remaining only \L* ? for which is sub- 
✓ / 

stituted J*i. This form is cahedc^^v^. The defect 
is peculiar to the metre ^ . 

Those ellats which are formed by taking a letter 
or two from the beginning of a foot are : — 

(1) is the elision of the first letter of a 

Jjj at the beginning of * leaving 

Jl,£> U , for which is substituted Ji **L < . This form 
is called ^ j ^ \ * The defect occurs in the metres 
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(2) j»ij is the elision of the first letter of a. 

cj^svcJu'j at the beginning of leaving 

9 for which is used * This form is called 
jjol . The defect occurs in l t Jj\£Lo and Jj jk • 

(3) is the elision of the first letter of a 

^yadssuiXj^ at the beginning of leaving 

^jsJU li 9 for which is substituted , This form 

is termed \ . The defect occurs in / \) * 

(4) •j-ij is the elision of one i rr ^ out of 

two coming at the beginning of a foot ; as of 

from 3 leaving , for which is substi- 
tuted Is : or of ui< from } leaving 

kZJ)ij& 9 for which is used Both the under- 
lined forms are called . This defect occurs 

in y>" J mm * 

The feet that are formed by two ellats are : — 

ut 

(1) ’ju is the joint action of jJj and in 

or of uJi.5» and jJaS- in ^JlUU or of 

and in There will remain from 

jfi 9 for which we use jJ, from 
. 0 / 

t for which we substitute Jl** and from 9 * 


DEFECTS. 




U j for which we can substitute jJ . Each of tie 
underlined forms is called yu! . This defect occurs in 
the metres s— - ci-csv* _ lie _ _ 



(2) is the joint action of t— s ii»- and j*as in 
» There remains only from the foot, 

for which is substituted J.*i , This form is called 
1 * 2 ^ • The defect occurs in 

(3) JJj is the joint action of and ^ in 

jLS'lLc, There remains from the foot only* This 

form is termed Jj I . It occurs in ^ * 

The following are the ellats occurring in the feet 
already affected by cj li U- j • 

(1) pjj is the joint action of and ^23 

in a foot ; as the elision of the t-J of J jxi by means 

°f * and the Suppression of its & by • 

The foot then becomes having for its substitute 
0 / 

or J.*i . This form is called * It occurs in 
the metres j Ux*> and JjjJb % 

(2) in the joint action of and 

in U^c ; the elision of ^ by and the sup- 
pression of lS by leaving li , This form 

is called ^ 1 . It occurs in ^ and « 
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( 3 ) is the joint action of and «— i 

in ^UlL« 5 the elision of the ^ by and the 

suppression of the & by lJs , leaving only li 

having for its substitute . This form is called 

uj ‘ y>* \ . It occurs in and * m 

( 4 ) ^a5 is the joint action of p and 

in lL« eliding the j» hy j* />- and making the 
/ 

accented J unaccented. The foot thus becomes 

O / 

Az li , having for its substitute ***-«> . This 

* . <a 

form is called 1 • It occurs in y L 

( 5 ) is the joint action of and JJLs- 

in ^UlLc , the elision of the j% by and the 
/ 

suppression of J by JiU 5 leaving li only, for 
•which is substituted li • This form is called 
t . It occurs in ^ \j • 

( 6 ) is the joint action of 

and u. ii in , eliding the p by , sup- 

pressing the (j by ujs and making the accented 

/ c 

J unaccented, leaving only lz^Xjz U , for which is '% r 


*>\ 
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substituted JjxL * . This form is called yal&l . It 
occurs iu ji \‘ • 

80, The following tables exhibit all the broken 
forms of each and every one of the eight feet, with 
their names formed from those of ellat and zeh&f, 
and also the usual substitutes corresponding to 
them in point of elements : — 


First Foot. j»! L . 

Jph ( ). 



Names of 
Imperfeeb feet. 

Imperfeeb 

feet. 

Usual 

substitutes. 

s- \ 

i 

Symbols. 

\l : ■ y 

i 

1 



1° — w ) 

2 

u i_ r jLo 

✓ 

dj.*i 


( w — v ) 

3 

: jj^lSL/O 


r 

(v-w) 

4 



JJ 

o/. 

(V-) 

5 

f}j\ 


jyl** 

0 / 

(--) 

6 

A 

it) Sf _?•* 

/ 

<*j 3Ui 

.. o / 

9 ^ or U * 5 

( ) 

! ■ 7 


Jj^ 

( - V ) 

'4 g 

1 


>* 

ef 

( -) 
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Second Foot 


Names of 
imperfect 
feet. 

Imperfect 

feet. 

| Usual 
: substitutes. 

Symbols, 

i 


1 / 

«*•*** 

(vu _) 

2 

Ojh&A) 

! ■ . -Cl 

, . sM 

( — ) 

3 

yi 

J** 

• •«»«.« ; 

(w-> 

4 

ocj or i ^ o ^ 0 

G 


(-> 

5 

JLj<Lo 

l w ic G 

■■ , 'i 




Third Foot . jJL .. 

vT V/ 



Names of 
imperfect 
feet. 

Imperfect 

feet. 

Usual 

substitutes. 

Symbols. 

1 



...... ' 

( — w -«> 

2 


^■UjU/O 


( V — SJ—\ 

8 d^^o^jAsr^i 

^ iU^ibo 

{£} 3IjC Cftxi 

(w— W — V»)i 

4 


'■■'■'Cft 

o , 
lyU* 

( >) 







imperfect Imperfect Ustial „ 

R. t feet. substitutes. Symbols. 


6 (Jj&lOfJ-jkA & Hjd^M 


CjSjX. 


^J.J*A£/C \J %J> 

t*> 4U£A/c £ — w w — \j ) 


O VJ 

0>*sd~«sQ j*k* ( 


( V V \J — ^ 

< 1 ^ ti ( — • v — ) 


10 (J*| Ow« £ ^Ha&j <»j4U IS — - w | 

11 ^SiUiiiwc (* — . — \j*-- jj 


, o c/ 


( ) 


Fourth Foot. j»! L ^ j . 

( v ) 
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Names of 
imperfect 
feet. 


Imperfect I Usual 
feet. I substitutes, 


Symbols, 
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Sixth Foot . U jZj * 

<*^Lp , { w w — v — J 



Karnes of 
imperfect 
feet. 

Imperfect 

feet. 

Usual 

substi- 

tutes. 

Symbols. 

1 


1 

iz jlxS$wmJQ 

( ) 

2 

isy*' 0 

^)ix l&XJ 

/o 


( W -W-) 

8. 

Jj}^ 

fcjJUj&O 


(-WW-) 

4 

C- 

cU'b&e 

iF* *^ JL * 

(w w 

) 

5 


(J,p bux 

.// 

^jj JJ.X£XI ' : 

( ) 

6 

■ i J A-a:** 5 

UUX 

k?l*2 

(w V — ) 

7 


IftLc 


(- 

~) 

8 

,cJj Axj 

4*) il^iALvC 


(ww—v'—w) 

9 

.. Jb Ax: 



( V — V) 

10 

LfJ 3 ^ UL>Ax 

4*J <&£ Ux 

. /o 

:: 1" 

('“' — V — V ) 

11 

: Jv. ■:' 

(*) ilfc&XyC 

jl 

w v — w) 
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Seventh Foot. ^ Us . 



Karnes of 
imperfect) 
feet. 

Imperfect 

feet. 

1 

Usual 

substi- 

tutes. 

Symbols. 

1 

^wo 


^Ujj? & 

(-' v 5 

2 


^JUi' 


( w w — ) 

3 

o jicsx: 



(— v — w ) 

4 

(Jj.ZJu.sC 

/ / 
o <&*5 


(v v — - w>) 

5 

Jjis* 

il.C l» 

y 

(---) 

6 

jj+astsc 

Oltfili ' 

! i 

^ iu y 

( -) 

7 

jjsHS^ ^A25^® 

° < 
t£> Jlx£ 

u,*£ 

(v» V — v ) 

8 

^JkJ | 

o. 

(J-c y 

o/ 

uA** 

( — ) 

9 


or ^ 11 ^ 

IjjjxAsC 

( )' 






10 

Vii* 0 

J(*£ 

/ 

iiA** 9 

( w w — ) 
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Eighth Foot ^ L ^ j * 


CJ$ **JU . ( w ) 



Names of 
imperfect 
feet. 

Imperfect 

feet. 

Usual 

substi- 

tutes. 

Symbols. 

1 

tuy** 

, ! 
O $ jXX 

. / ■ 

JUjsUx) 

(V w) 

2 


. 0 

O MjJtsa 

° f * 1 

JjusU*3 I 

( v — w ) 

3 

tj.jk' 0 

/ / . : . , 

O itxlLo ' 

oluii 

(---'■') 

4 

1 <-»_>»>* c?^ 2 ^ 

1 ■ ■ ** 

o >• 

O ^Ui.AD 

o -21c ^ 

(_ w _ w ) 

5 


f / 

o 

/ / 
Cljixs 

(v w — w) 

• | 

: ti yy> Jji*" 

o ^ 

Cii ^LtXJ 

o i % 

(w w •— w) 

7 

oy^ 

o 

(jj $! jaA/c 

( W) 

8 

4,3 jp**5v/C 


(jJj-xft/c 

( — ) 

9 

(jpjhiJC 

So 

iixiyc 


(-V-) 

10 

(' ; 

*3 j*SsC 


cpy* 

( ) 

11 


J.X&JC 

J" 

( — ) 

12 


i&Hj* 

Jj.Xk/0 

( — w ) 


1 
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81- From a practical point of view remember- 
ing' tlio names of all the preceding deviations and 
defects is of no great consequence in the study of 
the Persian prosody. A single careful perusal of 
them will enable students to understand well the 
way in which a perfect fooc loses its original form. 
They should only know how a foot is affected by an 
ell at or a zehaf or both, and what word is substi- 
tuted for the imperfect and unusual form left after 
the suppression, elision, &c., of a letter or letters. 
A thorough knowledge of the various forms of the 
imperfect feet is absolutely requisite for the scan- 
sion of a verse. 

82. The following are the standard feet neces- 
sary for composing a distich in each of the nineteen 
perfect metres : — 

{ 1 ) A distich in the metre requires four times 


(2) 

yy 

yy 

Do Dx 

5? 

yy 


&£ G 

(3) 

3> 

yy 

hx^i 

yy 

yy 

lylcls- 


(4) 

yy 

yy 


yy 

eight times 


lilsc 

(5) 

- ** 

yy 


yy 

yy 


GlA/Q 

(6) 

yy ' : 

. ■■■■ yy 

& 

yy 

51 


lA , « 

(7) 




yy 




(8) 

yy 

' ** 

JwOj 

57 

yy 



(9) 

: \yy":'y 

■.vJJ.'.; 

S-r* 

yy 

two times - 










(10) 

yy 

yy 


yy 

four times 



# A distich in for instance, will contain the following 

feet: — 

8 
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1 1 1 ) A&istmh in the metre requires two' i^xSix^ ./ 3tc b* 

{ 12 ). j 5 ? ^ tAve jj four times k2 s ^ ^ ^ Ua 

(13) Vjrj': .. ;: ' « ■ y 3 '■■'■';■ ' 

(14) ,, „ ci ?' 6 „ „ ™* 1 *c 

(15) „ » Ljjlaxc }) eight times 

$?■?) p. J . ■:." '■ w '■ " Vt/* ;> two times 4 ^-^ ~ ^ 

(^rlU G _ 

.{13.) . 9 $' „ ■■; 97 

■ ?; /;'■:;■■ /.;:;'y.y t ■ " v . '.yy ■ ;y ; ; 

0®) Jl JJ ^ w Lftxi — li 

^xcliyc 

We conclude from the above standard measures 
that a hemistich in Persian consists o i neither less 
than three nor more than four feet ; hence a couplet 

is either (ir a^« Mosamman, (Octameter) or (j* iW«' 
Mosaddas 3 (Hexameter). 

Students should bear in mind that many of the pre- 
ceding standard measures have fallen into disuse, and 
are seldom employed practically in composing verses. 
Their variations are generally nsed in their place. 

83. The sixteen metres used in Arabic are divid* 
ed by the inventor into five groups, each of which 
he has arranged in a diagram of circles 
From the -diagrams, it is quite evident that all the 
metres contained in a group bear resemblance to one 
another in point of the number and the arrangement 
of the elements of which they are composed. They 
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possess an equal number of long or short syllables, 
but they differ from one another in form and name, 
as the elements of which they are composed differ in 
position. 

The five diagrams of circles containing five groups 
of metres are explained below : — 

(1) The first group comprises three metres: — 



The first diagram consists of 
four circles, the innermost containing the name of the 
diagram, and the three outer the three metres. 
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This diagram is called cc disagreeing/ 5 

because the different feet therein have each an un- 
equal number of letters; one foot consisting of five, 
and the other of seven letters. In the circle A are 
written the two feet twice. The 

aggregate number of elements contained in these 
four feet is ten. 

First , if we begin reading from $*i > element 1 and 
end with ^ 9 element 10 , we get the first metre 


These four feet constitute a hemistich in 
Secondly , instead of beginning from element 1 if 
we begin from element 2 and end at , ele- 
ment 1 , we get the four feet — 

Circle A . 


But as these feet are unknown to us, we shall 
substitute for each of these elements the corres- 
ponding elements given in the circle B. Let us 
put down each of the substitutes under each of the 
elements. 

Circle A . 

/>** eA (is* *A (j** ^A ^ i*A' 


Circle B, 

A 
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This, second reading enables ns to deduce from 
tbs metre Jo As of the circle A, the second metre 
of the circle B, because the feet 
{ J^ ti _ Lp U belong to a hemistich in 

Thirdly , if we commence reading from ^ , ele- 
ment 4 and conclude it at ti* , element 3 , we get the 
following feet : — 

Circle A* 

/isuc /j** ^ is^\ /&° eA (3*- cr* «y\ 

\3 3/ \1 10 *9/ \8 7/ \c 5 *4 / 

But as these too are unknown, we shall substitute 
those corresponding elements in the circle C for 
each of the elements of these unknown feet. 

Circle A. 

/tiu />** tT /&* &J\ />*» ^ 

\3 2/ \1 10 -y/ V 8 7/ \ 6 5 4/ 



Circle (7. 

°T) (tt) 


This third mode of reading enables us to deduce 
the third metre of the circle C, from the metre 
Jo Ad of the circle A, since the four feet « 

^LpU ~ \JulKLm _ constitute a hemis- 

tich in 


Thus we see that all these three metres are one 
and the same, since the elements of which they are 
composed are not different. The difference lies 
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only in the order, and not in the variety of the ele- 
ments, The feet of one differ from those of the 
other as the order of the elements in one differs 
from the order of the elements in the other; and 
the name of one metre differs from that of the 
other as the feet of one differ from those of the 
other. 

(2) The second group comprehends two metres 
Mil 
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This second diagram is called ^Ajyc “agreeing / 3 
because all its feet have an equal number of letters ; 
each consisting of seven letters. It has three cir- 
cles, the innermost bearing the name and the two 
outer containing the two metres. In the circle A is 

written four times. The aggregate number 

of the elements of the four feet is twelve. 

First, if we begin reading from UU, element 1 and 
end at element 12 , we get — 

Circle A , 

m / . / . / . / 
d* jp Cax> JU hi* 

12 IX 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 % X 

This is the measure of a hemistich in jitj 

Secondly , if we commence reading from , 
element 2 and end at tiU* element 1 , we get — 

Circle A. 

to* cU to* ^ Jj? to* tox ^ JLo 

1 12 11 I 10 9 8* 7 6 g" 4 3 2" 

As we are not familiar with these feet T we shall 
substitute for each of their elements those given in 
the second circle B, which exactly correspond with 
them ; as 

Circle A. 

to* Qjj d s toLo ^3 JLe cto to* JLs 

1 12 if l 10 9 8 1 7 e V'i 4 a if 
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12 11 10 | 9 8 7 v I 6 5 4 | 3 2 1 ‘ 

This second reading provides us with the second 
metre of the circle B deduced from the metre y ^ 
of the circle A. This metre is J-* ^ since four 
^Xc-Uio are peculiar to only* 

(3) The third group comprehends three metres 
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The third diagram consists of four circles, the 
innermost containing the name of the diagram, and 
the three outer the three metres. It is called 
<f carried out/’ because its feet are ** carried out” 
(taken) from the first diagram of circles. In the 
circle A is written four times. The aggre- 

gate number of the elements contained in these four 
feet is twelve. 

First , if we read from iL* > element 1 and stop at 
iJ f element 12 , we get — 

■' : Circle A. . 

ur^ (d l5-° (&* l$* hbo\ /^J ^ lk*\ 

Hsfi "ll 10/ V 9 **8 7 ; \ t) B 5 4 / \ 3 hs 1 ) 

These feet constitute the measure of a hemistich 
in the metre - . 

Secondly , if we read from * element 2 and stop 

at element 1 , we get the following four feet • — 
Circle A . 

/^° er 1 (&* ^ kJ ^ iS *\ 

\ l 12 li / \10 a 8 ' V 7 6 5 / V 4 3 2/ 

For these we substitute those elements given in 
the second circle B, which exactly correspond to 
them*: — 

Circle A , 

(t 'i i D i ‘f ) (t i t f) (t i <o 

Circle J3. 

V jl 3 U 10 / V a B 7 / V 6 5 4 / \ 3 2 X / 
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This reading then gives us the second metre of 
the circle B derived from the metre ^ of the circle 
A- This is 'frj , ' since the four feet 
^Lt^uu^c ■« — { tXx£2*u,sc belong to jT j only. 

Thirdly, if we read from ^ » element 3 and stop 
W we gefc— 

(s?f ^ ^ tA /V* ^ uA /cr* ^ tyix 

1 12/ V a 10 9/ V'8 7 0/ V5 4 3 / 

For these we substitute the corresponding ele- 
ments given in the circle C: — 

■ C*rcU A. 

■ . Circle C * 

^ (»\ /jyS iu Jis He U\ /wAs<K 
Vl2 1110/ V 9 8 7/C 0 5 V ( 8 9 l/ 

The last reading enables us to deduce the third 

metre J.~cj of the circle C from the metre — 

of the circle A, since the four feet ^ Is U „ J Is- U 

li I* U form the measure of a hemistich in 
fee metre J^cj only. 

(4) The fourth group comprehends six metres— 


■ C-ni^ sv o.- -*4& c~ c j lAc— fc ., Li . s . , . 
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The fourth diagram is made up of seven circles, 
the innermost bearing the name of the diagram, and 
the six outer containing the six metres. It is called 
“ambiguous,” on account of the ambiguous 
nature of the elements of its teet. We know, for 


instance, that the elements of which i a com- 

posed are and ii _ s ; but in this diagram 
it is also regarded as composed of ^ and 
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In like manner, the. elements of are 

_ Is _ li ; but the foot is, in this diagram, regarded 
as composed of As the first and the third 

of the six metres contained in this diagram are 
hexameter, and the rest octameter, the measures 
of the four, for the sake of uniformity, are also given 
in hexameter. 

In, the circle A are written three feet 
izjI having nine elements in all. 

First, if we commence reading from » 
element 1 and conclude at eyl s element 9 , we get 
the following three feet : — 

Circle A. 

e’ni’) (^f<) (“tf °f) 

These three feet form the measure of a hemistich 


in the metre 

Secondly, if we read from element 4 and 

stop at > element 3 , we get — 

Circle A. 

/<JU vJJ L y**\ /oS / ^ UT*\ 

(3 % l) X 9 8 7 ; V 6 5 4 / 

The elements of these feet are the same as those 
given in the circle B. This reading, then, gives us 
the second metre of the circle B, deduced 

from the metre of the circle A. The said 
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three feet belong to a hemistich in hexa- 

meter. 

Thirdly , if we begin reading from w£j , element 5 

and end at y ** , element^ we get the following 
three feet: — 

Circle A. 

fu** \ (ijr* 1 y*\ p-** eA^ 

\4 3 2 J \ 1 9 8/ \ 7 05/ 

For these we substitute those corresponding 
elements given in the circle C : — 

Circle A . 


(cr* eA® <-^ N 
\ 4 3 2 / 


0 ° ^ Jh®-\ /Ashe UUn 

^ 1 9 8 / V 7 6 5 > 

Circle C, 

(d {*? u~*\ /hA A® 


/tA Up iiv gftj Jlc li\ 

V* 8 7 / V 0 5 4 / \ 3 2 1/ 

This reading enables us to deduce the third metre 
of the circle C from the metre of the 
first circle A, since the last three feet form the 
measure of a hemistich in l-sL£p*- 

Fourthly , if we read from element 0 and stop 
at element 5 , we get — » 

Circle A. 


yU3 ^ eA*\ /ul 3 ^ cSv / 
\ 5 4 3 ^2 1 9 / V 


3 7 6 - 


For these we substitute those corresponding 
elements given in the circle D : — 

Circle A, 

yui3 ^ /m3 o-' 0 oil v A* 

\ 5 4 3 / \2 X 9 7 A 8 7 6 / 
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Circle B. 

tr* /eH & ft V ( ^ 

V 9 "8 7 / \6 5 C 4 / V 3 ^ x / 

Tliis is the fourth metre ^ Lu deduced from the 
metre of the circle A, since the last three feet 
form the meas are of a hemistich in LLo hexameter. 

Fifthly, if we read from element 7 and stop 

at , element 6 , we get the following three feet : — 
Circle A. 

/ o a lJl<\ 

1 ' \ 9 8 7 / 

The elements of these feet are the same as those 
given in the circle E. This reading, then, gives 

us the fifth metre of the circle E, derived 

from the metre of the circle A. The said 

three feet form the measure of a hemistich in the 
metre hexameter . 

Sixthly, if we read from y , element 8 and stop at 
? element 7 ., we get — 

Circle A . 


/ j / 

V 8 5 4 / V 3 


/u^o ciu 


5/ V 4 "3 2 / \ l 9 g ) 


0 , e 5 

f or these we can substitute those corresponding 
elements written in the circle F: 

Circle A. 

Circle F t 

a ?$> (ff o 


/<Juj .^js 

V 7 6 5/ 

iic Ci v 
\ 9 8 7/ 


) 



CIRCLES OF METRES. 


X'iixS'.is the sixth.' metre w— deduced from, the 
metre of the first circle A, because the last 
three feet form the measure of a hemistich in 
hexameter . 


group comprehends 

1 <XXsC t 





CIRCLES OP METRES' 


The fifth diagram consists of three circles, the 
innermost bearing, as usual, the name and the two 

outer containing the two metres. It is called 
a corresponding/* because its feet correspond with 
each other in length. In the circle A is written 

<**£*•* four times. These four feet have eight 
dements in all 

First, if we read from , element 1 and stop at 
> element 8 , we get — 

Circle A , 

/yJjxiN / ^ N / id \ / J*i\ 


These feet form the measure of a he mis tich in 


Secondly, if we read from J , element 2 and stop 
at ,*i , element 1 , we get — 

Circle A. 

(*? \ (>? * } \ (j* &>\ (r* \ 


For these we substitute those corresponding ele- 
mentswritteninthecircleB:— 

Circle A . 
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This reading enables us to deduce the second 
metre l~Jj 1 of the circle B from the metre 
L -r* j q£ the Circle A, since the last four feet form 

the measure of a hemistich in the metre k-J , \ jcuj . 

* Scansion of Verses , 

84. jJaiJ , scanning , is dividing a verse into 
several parts to weigh them with those of the stand- 
ard feet in which the verse is composed. Scansion 
of a Persian verse depends more on the sound and 
pronunciation of words or syllables than their writ- 
ing. To name the metre of a verse and to scan it 
without putting it down on paper requires long 
practice, yet it is not difficult, as it is generally 
supposed by students, to scan a couplet in a me- 
chanical way by putting down the syllabic symbols 
under each of the long or short syllables that are 
found in the couplet. After ascertaining the 
symbols it is easy to find out what syllables recur, 
and to divide them accordingly. The divisions 
being obtained, we are to apply a metrical foot to 
each of them. After becoming cognizant of the 
feet, the next and the last thing to consider is to 
name the metre that contains the number of feet 
obtained. With all these hints, this much can be 
said, however, that constant exercise is absolutely 
necessary before students shall be able to name the 
metre of a couplet in Persian off-hand. As an 


■* i in its primary signification means ‘ cutting 
into pieces.’ 




SCANSION OF 


illustration we take the following hemistich, and 
scan it according to the way shown above 


(1) We decompose the verse into its long 
short syllables according to the sound and pi 
nunciation of the words, and put under each 
syllabic symbol : — 


(2) In these symbols we see that ( — w -) 

is a recurring portion, and that there are four such 
parts in the whole, 

, (3 ) 0f the ei 8 bt metrical feet, we shall find out a 
foot which can exactly he applicable to one of these 
portions. To do this we write, at first, all the feet 
that contain four syllables. They are j!sU_ 
»x>uc _ _ ^Jus- U«c . Of these we cannot 

a pp!y (iAf® ^ to (~w — — •), because the first syl- 
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; 


tkeu, four and as we know that the metre 

yrj only contains four we e an, without 

any hesitation, say tliat the hemistich is composed 
in ike metre 

85. The following few anomalies in the forma- 
tion of syllables in scansion are worth noticing, as 
knowledge of them will assist students in a great 
measure in scanning a verse. 

In scansion we have to pay attention to the letters 
that are jp? oiijout'iced ov sounded} though they may 
not be written, and not to those that are written 
but not sounded : — 

(a) (a letter marked over by u tash- 
did”) is regarded as double and must be written twice 

f while scanning in the abovementioned mechanical 

way ; as xja are written, in 

scanning, as J - 

respectively. 

( b ) u-iM (“prolonged alef *) is also con- 
sidered double ; as are written as 

The “ alef e-mamdooda” in the middle of a hemis- 
tich, preceded by an unaccented letter, loses some- 
times one alef. 

XjyaLo uill ( “ short alef”) in the middle of a 
* hemistich, preceded by an unaccented letter, is 
generally omitted, and the unaccented letter is made 



SCANSION OF VERSES, 


accented in' its place; as & \\ t ' — J J; \ jr a 

are written as and jj j respectively. 

(c) The letter (j ? when it is unaccented and is 
preceded by any one of the long vowels o -a-l ? 
is always omitted in scanning, except when it 
happens to be quite at the end of a -hemistich : 
\j ^ l A £j 4 J >, i AJ are written as \j 1.uXj 

j 1 4 Vr respectively. 

(d) The letter ^ marked over by amza (usually 

p ■ 

written as hamza) is regarded as double ; as / w, Us>~ 

* p J 

Ojlj— K are written as 
respectively. 

The conjunctive j > when it retains its character 
of a long vowel, forms with the preceding unaccent- 
ed letter a long syllable; but when it loses that cha- 
racter it is regarded as the short vowel , some- 
times accenting the preceding unaccented letter, and 
sometimes forming by itself a short syllable. 

The letter in ^ or is omitted inscanning^ 
leaving ^ accented by the primitive vowel . 

^ toi I , in like manner, is omitted leaving 
the preceding letter accented by (JLj as 

as J-cy-4X^.^ 
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• is also entirely omitted; as L->!^ 

cAiy^- written asc-^l^-. «. U* 

respectively. 

(e) ^a^tsTw< 5 4? I** the unsounded 7m is omitted 
in scanning. 

00 The primitive vowel zir 9 which is used as 
showing relationship between two words forms* 
sometimes* with the preceding letter a long syllable* 
and sometimes a short one. 

(g) The sign amza used as a mark of govern- 
ment or as a sign of singularity at the end of a word 
terminating in the obscure £* forms sometimes a 
short* and sometimes a long syllable. 

(/i) If in the middle of a hemistich two con- 
secutive unaccented letters occur in a word* the first 
remains as it is* and the second is accented in scan- 
ning. But when three such unaccented letters come 
together in a word in the middle of a hemistich, the 
last is omitted* the second is accented* and the first 
is left as it is. A word containing three unaccented 
letters and coming at the end of a hemistich 
throws off the last letter only in scanning* while the 
two other remain as they are. The following scan- 
sion of a few verses will serve to illustrate the fore- 
going anomalies: — 

S? p U ^ J ^ j £ j Oats, 


csJ 


CSJ 




( Khosrow . ) 

f j j* ^ ^ LS* J? 
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SCANSION OF VERSES 


1 

| 




J - j ■ jr^ ^"' ~-T- ^-' l ^ >r 

( Eafez.) 

\j tc £j {*) kk (s' J.3 d> i J <> jj jri G g 

^ f* ! CF* tf* ^ |* 

Ljp J <3 ! [»J I?*} CwnwJ^i • i ; y ^ W j ^ ' 

( Ehosrow .) 

45-J i Vi/ U«J jH C5 <J? J LS* J ^ LS^ 

^ O U&3 £ LMJ \j+A &J ^ lMj (J^.^0 ^J ^ U«3 jj ^-0 

2Tj jy! jJ. 


(Sa’adi.) 


LT LS l *\lS^ Ji J b* ^ 


J ^ I ^ J* 


/ o ^ j& wi I tiP 


l^&JkX) Jjji 

(Edfez,) 


d» £ tj ^ u*r? e) 

iri m — i t 1 m - -, t |- rr - IT - __ i n j f n — rm mUm " \f m *mm **m-« mmmm \J ■ 

I— - Ij j^ Us"" <AA- if*** J ^mrnJ\'Xy f 

(Sa’adi.) 

y :^r ' .; .. , S 

G yj U J L9 J j I (^x H g 

:;4#- : i*' ; ;. V'.-. : :*— ' ' «'■<#..;■ •.*•»■'■ ".*>.' | mimm'--: .if ■ 

ij y ;’ :. »-i: j-^ ! c:^, ^ <ui 


.; L\ '. ' 



1 he Metres and their ocansvm . 

86, We have already noticed that there are nine- 
teen metres in all common to Persian and Arabic, 
Five of these that are peculiar to Arabic* and ■which 
are rarely used by good Persian poets* we shall notice 
very briefly* since they are of no great importance 
in the study of Persian prosody. The remaining 
fourteen we shall treat of as fully as possible* giving 
as many of their variations or imperfect forms as 
are made use of by poets of established reputation. 
We shall give* as far as possible* hemistichs or 
couplets from the works of standard authors illus- 
trating such variations. 
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87. I . — TaweeL 
Perfect ; — ^ j<j5 ^ \J 

^ j Uj Uj ^3 y J y gr j 

(Shams’ oddin Faquir .) 

^ J wj W 

.. ' Impmfect ' Form . ^ ; , 

^ lL« U yti j U*« U J*’ 5 


1 cn-4 » <J j«y \ /i *A£s*U j 1 A^c i . ■.. 

* J 1 (Sa'arfi.) 

L J }5 J j«3 ^! vJ | ^ £*? j«3 |* | *■> ^ u* 

88 . II* — ^ ^ y^} MadeecL 
Perfect ;• — ^ <«y ^4 ^ <4^ ^ J j^r’ ^ ^ 

j , »^u< ! i Uy>* ,. *y>- *a*s u? 1 j J c3 

" ; ' / TiUmn \ 


y 1 (J&m.) 

y-' ^ ,v..;v-..;:^:;V- . ;v=-.,. : .: ■■■■'■■■ / { '', 

£j £ U* t j^oA ^ u° 45 ? 3 

89, III. — k^o y<u Baseet . 

Perfect : — U j ^U3 jum*o | U j 


J J j |% V 2? tlS^ I .. Li hi Kin*.) ■ *.'■ J ^ J JJ jl k*" ,{*)^ 


( Jdmi .) 


*** v > ><* t i 4 ^ '*5 ;.:^-- : -.vi y 3 ! I ir* J ^ y*j 


METRES, WITH SCANSION. 


Imperfect Form . 


-mm 1 — w • 


*Xa=su ^j+Xzz\Jj \ ! UmSfs 

{Sa’adi) 

** 5 *u 1 L5^ 5 C5J -T* j ^ J U* | <jS j £ t/ 


90 . IY.— TFflfer. 

Perfect. 

l*AvC | 1-A^O I liAa^c i j^IxImP IavC 


f-V'V — y. : j -wv-w]-vg — W| — mm — v# 

^.*<5 '•* w*J 

^ (J f ^ w Ij3 j* ^_j.i j* |*juo 0 j w> Ij V ■ 

-.vw-vj^v-v — m v~wj — ww— -v 

91 . Y . — J~* ^ . Edmel . 

, Perfect . J;:F': : : ;>>' ^:'-'v:':v?v'' : i ; 'y;,:J: 

yJplrA* IaA^O . , 1><X^0. I IaIa^C : 

— -m ■— — w m I — v -—mm — m •— uy 

^ u>i /l ^ J iA5 O J ^U2J 

(JamdFoddin Hosain.) 

. ' > ■ ./■ 

iP ^ iS> * ^ ^ LflSJ ^ '1 * O .'(A) 

_ M mm - vlvvp W — W V j — M ~~M M 

Imperfect Form, 

**q J ^IjS- I | •£*>**'& 


-V — -M M 


<3j 1 <3j LcA '-j/S :A& ; U*i>* W^. 

( Shams’oddm Faquir .) 

43-5 jjf Oj l M tj* ^ cJ j 0 ^ 4 U 
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92. VI* — . Hazaj* 

Perfect ijL* iLo 1 { ^+z[L< I I { JL~ lL* 


-SJ v 


^ j XO\z 5 X*s 12 +gJ 

(HUfez.) 

&sjf U p ^ &jiJ ^ &jd g*» tyc uj 

■ ' > ... ■■' . Imperfect Forms * 1 ' 

1 ’ jlx- iL* \ho Sj^ [Lc t U U*o 

■*— w . — *> — v — v/ v 


, J Lj ^ ^ ^ pi** hf » % u^u A ^ 

(Qa’ant) 

f£*dh v (♦ C5J £ ! f* u° iS J > ^ £ 

— v w “U — v| \j 1~ v SJ vJ 

2 * ;■ ; '. ■. .^La- ■ tL* ■ , U ; Ift^c ^Lc- U 

(Ndser’AK.) 

V ^3 0 J!* ! f j j-I ^ cij j ji A ^ 

| 1 j kJ | ■■ ijj&Slii'Ci 

t *j s%>0. J^A jj I <Xa«cu*s i ^ 

(Hafez*) 

I d c?;» 


METRES WITH SCANSION. 


Ill 


m 


LJ*?"** ■ bua 

. IjSL'C 

J-*£ iLc 

V — — v-r 

w \J 

w w 

or 





• 

w 




L ~~^j /? j ^ i^rs J ^ *ji e^iji t — ^ 

(Hafez.) 

ut> 3 j 3 j | o 3" | j /sa. (_ffj y I 3 y II 


■ v w v w — 


Uu ajj <x&£ ^ ^ JJ <a ? Ls> (3 i 

(Hafez.) 

U (*) j 6 <jT I (^-*3 &3 ^ I M> ^5 I 


w j w w | w w S 

5 . or U^o I liU I ^]u.£ iLc 


. w w \J 


v<*t Jsj Uo ^5 J ^ J b ^uu<lX 

(Hafez*) 

j >*C (j*** ^ 

L^jh^c \ \ J L£-J ^ J 4lS \ J UJ 

(Hafez.) 

V-^ (*** j 1 & ^ <5 J (JJ U 

C>. bi^O J *X£.sC 

^ j ^ ^ bu»*> (*jp^ (J^ ^ ^ b 

(&/z2g£ai.) 

■45,* 0 * £ U u ^./c j ^ ! 0 4 

— v — -w — w I w — — 



MITRES WITH SCANSION 


(Anvar i.) 


Note. — T he perfect metre is most generally 
employed in poetic composition * and of the imperfect 




METEIS WITH SCANSION, 


forms. Nos. 1, 8, 4, 5, 6, and 8 are in general use. 
The rest are more or less obsolete. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the Persian prosodians have given names to the im- 
perfect forms from the names of the imperfect feet 
contained in them. As, for instance, the imperfect 

form No. 3 of the metre is called 

Mosamman , because a distich in this form contains 

eight feet ; and Akhrab , because one of its feet, viz., 

is called Akhrab . (Vide fourth table of the im- 
perfect feet). Or the imperfect form No. Sis called 

\ . ^ Aawc y because a 

distich in this form has six feet ,* L rr JjA>~ \ , because 
the first foot is named \ ypyji*, be- 
cause the second foot is called . As 

these names are of no consequence whatever, we can 
spare no space for them in this little volume. 

93. VII. 'fr j * Rajaz* 

jjP 0 r IC ct. — t I , t I ■ 4 < ^ Mv C | , t : 


Imperfect Forms , 


1 . 


mum 
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8 #JUJ j4 - tXS 

(JalaV addin Boomi. ) 

V *> j* 

• V V — I — v v — I —» ; .,-v' -"-w "yt-'- '^u : — • 

2. ^ or iLc | ^i.p iLo j ^LeJLo 

(KhSqdni.) 

V ® <~£ Ijr ^ ^ U* CT®- 

W W v — - w v> w 

U^-VOW j\ y& LZ^cJ la5 ^ 

(Jdnd,) 

ls^ v cr <jr* | j ^ **£ °* >0 & | ^ & j 


Note. — T he perfect metre Rajaz is most frequent- 
used by Persian poets, and next to that the im- 
form No. 2 is also in common use. 

VIII, J~<y . Rama L 

^ 3U- U | ^tj 2.x- U ] ^ 2U U | ^ 3U U 


lS * * ■ JjjjsszXd 


J3 (3 x 


(Sa’acli.) 

M C5^ ft fj* 

■ v/— W — — <W~ 

Imperfect Forms , 

^ Up U 





METRES WITH SCANSIOH, 


Ju J \ J 




METRES WITH SCANSION, 



HETEES WITH SCANSION. 


m 


: . (8&*adi$ 

. ,.: 45-* . i£* ' j*-? ^ U-* O' *u&? b £ £**» 

Note. — O f the above imperfect forms Nos. 2, 3* 4, 
6, 7, and 8 are most generally employed in poetry. 

95. IX. Saree. 

Perfect * cj 3 y*&*-o 

Note. — P ersian poets have never composed any 
poem in the perfect form of the metre gj** * All 
of them have used its imperfect forms. 

Imperfect Forms \ 

^Lc-U or | -^xsjLic 

* V W —1/ V 


W \jr V - 

. . o/ . 

or <j!Ui 


j-^-ua^c ' Ju£j b : i*jSsXa 

(Sa’adi) 

i iX im b j /. ».ak. , 


Cb (J***® 

4^0 (,j£ ^ (j 

O** f 

— w 

\J SJ 

— V *■* 

c? >?■ r* 


V-^ 5 ^ J 

w — w 

— w ,w — 

* — \J \J 




«p L1L~0 ! 

4_r ^0 ^ j ^ ci> cJ ^ ^ I ■;■ (J J «S 




}fce. — The perfect form of Mmsareh, like the 
perfect Settee, is entirely out of use. 


Imperfect Forms, 

U | j lcj ILs- 


, tt J**A£vC ■ 


METRES WITH SCANSION. 


<iT 


' . t—ii i"Sl i *"5? ^ 


(Jami.) 


| cij {zy* \ jj J *-? 


, ^UslLc I ^ jxJl** 


ltjj a f^ 9 


«w) « ',<X*3 1 '2f L>* 


imllJf J ^ j*,Okf <A*y I 


(SFadl) 


u“; u* ^ j 1 v A r I ^ t5^ 15"' 


Note. — The second imperfect form of Sam 1 is 
seldom in use. 


X. £ y^cj^ , Monsareh . 

O J I j C J* 6j!K£,r'C j «W^w»<S 






METRES WITH SCA'NSXOH. 


j JjA) J <3 J-*W# J5 %mmSj& 

)& ~r cs^o jz 

tm 

k J* Jr iSJ ^ & J* ' J ***** & ^ | & 6 ^ 

— “ — \J \s — | w — W — | — V u 

*3y U»9 j y& U ^ jf ^ _/? ^ ^ U"/ 

(So/ 

■.jj ; ' A;; .<Xi/ ‘I**;/ J ; -ci* .0:. | ci> u*j & jr* .^. <3 

\j \j — |.,y — Ov 1 ;-— ■ ).*—• i> ; y 

2. u L& U I I ^ L 1 I JmL c 
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Khafeef 


Note,— T he perfect form of Khafeef is entirely 
out of use. Its imperfect forms are employed in its 
place. V/ . : .. -v 

Impel fed Forms* 


{ Jami .} 




METRES WITF SCANSION, 


1 * S* 

(Hakim San&ee .) 


Note.— T he first of the imperfect forms is- not so 
common as the last two, 

98. XII. — c j ULc^^u . Mozare. 

J M ^ j ^ | 

Note. The perfect form of Mozare is out of use* 
Imperfect Forms. 


MITSIS WITH SCANSION. 




7)2*#. ■ ^r| ; 'iHjSi. .id iiw<! : j iallS ^Ls* ii l^fc *&4S 

w w V \J | W - V W — - 

or e U li j 


► i»**»S S L< S' iS is i wJ i Vmms 


J ^r. c$ 


(U&fez.) 


■&> f ^ | *> *■? j M I 

\jf V/ W — W-« I w 

'■ jjl'jt *1 'U*$:J ^ <j* ‘“^ jjl {j****' f f. J ^ 


r U J I »S . -0 S 0 i u, JUs 


(Hafez.) 

3 J V,>* I *Aj «* £ * O I * ^LS’(jr c f y. j* 

— O — jv — - v | w — V 

•,3* Umm3 U i *JLX^6 

S *\x£) ! j»sA. ysjixij 0 *. 2 \ jL~fy ^ 7 

(Kkaq&ni.) 

#l^L) £ |c£*P» J< I (*r 

w jv V/ «-» 

'7' :■;’' ’•; ■■ 777^7 '' : :,;^v7vv \7 ' : ; 7;. 7 7;7 ■ : 77" : ; ;7;/ 7/if 

is ■■■ ■ U^> ^xjw« 

A«£> U jfU y^«£» I djUo yS *** dtf&lj J\fX^o tyA L^-£>- 4^5 wo i? 

(Anvaru) 

&& h j h f I j l r ^ j «J* l^° ^ 
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5. 


& 

V 




& 


■ i&*5 ' .4J.' 

w v W — 

^ W .,-^jSCw ; ji * * L ^5^* \ f J^;.; 

(Anvari,) 


CJ V 

w w 




r* 


o 


u° 


ny* 


Note. — Of the imperfect forms of MozUre, forms 
Nos, 1 and 2 are in -general use. 


99. XIII. — k*~v3zjLsc y&j , Moqtazab. 

j 4 — . i ? \ yX.£*sc | j tulip? 1 


Perfect,- 


Note. — The perfect form of Moqtazab is entirely 
unknown to the Persian poets. 


Imperfect Forms . 


2 * 


.V w- 


Cl? 1U li 

W — V/ 


— - w w 


IZJ 1U li 




V* <J *“» J- 4, 
— v w — 


V fO ^ I tf ; u° f cr** 


4^5 j <> 
V 


i 


uAj**' 


C— ? ll-S* . ■ tj 

W — \j — 


J 


iZf 2~*~ 

jS As*.' J j | jr*» I fi 


J‘ iS K iS** 


C J SU li 

w — \j — . 


J ^ U l 5* 

v: > — : v 
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X gte.— The said imperfect forms, too, are not 
common* In fact no form {perfect or imperfect) of 
this metre is employed by great poets in their works. 
Minor poets of little fame have composed a verse or 
two simply by way of illustration in their works on 
prosody. 

100. XIV. — Mojtas. 

Perfect. \ ^ ^ U j ^ ^ U 

Xote. -The perfect form of Mojtas is entirely out 
of use. 

Imperfect Forms . 

1 . (V? IUj U^o | 2l*i | U* 

\J W \J \J - - - - I • 


w w I — w — V/ 


dj b (jb* j 

(Selmftn.) 

J V ** i ^ u- | JJ LJ * pc <s> «> 

ww - O - V | V V U- V ~ M 


2. (J &X3 U^fl ^ Hxs liL* 

VJ» — w \J — V/ — V/ — - — V V -L w V 

// 

or yjjti 

— w w 

o/ 

or (j lUi 


or ^Ui 



METRES WITH SCANSION. 


Note. — Of the two imperfect forms of Mojtas the 
form No. 2 is most generally employed. 

101. XV. — l-j j U^c . Motaqareb. 

Perf-ect.— J pi U pi I J pi I J pi 


metres with scansion. 
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Imperfect Forms. 

1. Jw or J J fi I J j*i j yi 

— — W Vjr W — — “W — W — — v/ 

^ t ^ Lmo ■■■■•'. 

«x 5 i L iz)yj ^ ^ $ L-J 

, . .4 .. 4-> ^ tX^ I *£»*■ y\5 

( Perdowsi.} 

lie 



A*' 1^ '■ 


v — - w 

w 

- — — v 


J* J 
— w 

2. 


er** 


*> S 2 cr 

— * W \Jh 


J** 

o/ 

^Lo 

J 

* W 

or y S 

v w 


W 

j 

■ .. 1 


7 ;^ 

cr- 


^ 5 V- fijV b ^ 


V V» 
■ — ■ v 


C 5 ^J- 


M 




(Hafez.) 

0 u 


* U Uv.\ (t) vJ U Jcjjkj ^Jf 

(Hafez,) 
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Note.— Of the imperfect forms of the metre 
Motaqdreb No. 1 is very common. Next to it in 
use is the perfect form. 

102. X\ L — I Moiadftrek* 

Perfect.— U | ,Uti I Xs. li I UU 


( Saijl ) 


Imperfect Forms , 


(Selman-e-Sctva }L ) 


(Jctmi.) 






METRES WITH SCAHSIO'IT. 

Note. — -All the forms of the metre Motad&rek are 
not very common.. ' 


103. XVII, 


, Qareeb * 


Perfect . — U 


LL^O I ' t*-"0 


Note. — No verse in the perfect Qareeb is to be 
found. 

Imperfect Forms. 

X • Hi* 

W -W* V W 

JoU 3 Ls> oi 0-^ 

(Saif.) 

J «5 b j( j ^ j | a rnj ^ £ 


w w V — - 

?; tri» ^ 


(fiTaijS.)" 




Note, — Though the metre Qareeb is an invention 
the Persians, it is very seldom used by them. 

104. ■ X VIII .— <ij [j^k * Jadeed . 

il u 
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Imperfect Form . 

\J^ ^ ^ 1x3 I J 3Ui 

— v# — w ww — — 

... ^ ^CSfc* J.i> CiU J>3 y^£>m 

iJZJ * j*# Si | JjjJ 

(Sa^.) 

isj u* ^ ^ ^ y u° ^ \ o r 

v v ww I w v* 

Note.— T his metre, too, like the Qareei, is seldom 
used. 

1 • XIX. — Jo l&^scu . Moshakel. 

terfed . U^c j (i jLs. U*e | !U li 

Note.— N o verse is found in the perfect Moshakel. 
Imperfect Form . 

J** ^ \Lc I cl? 1 U li 


J y-p^i ~ ^ w j* !: a W*«MJ ^ ^ U 

^ c^" 10 j« y i s& Cj-^s 

J c 5 ^ V I j ^ 


> ^ *3 * I 2f <AC; 


Note. —The metre Moshakel also, like Qaree&and 
Jadeed , is not in common use. 

12 
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METRES OF RC3AEE. 



The Metres of Rohdee 

106. Rohdee (Tetrastich) is tlie shortest of all the 
kinds of Persian poetry. It is an invention of the 
Persians, who seem to be very fond of it, because 
•all their poets have tried their hands in this sort 
of composition. It consists, as the term itself in- 
dicates, 'of neither fewer nor more than four 
hemisticfas, the first, the second, and the last of which 
have the same rhyroe. The third hemistich may or 
may not rhyme with the rest. 

Several writers on prosody have, in mistake, 
supposed Rolaee to be the same as (a quatrain) 

from the equal number of verses both these kinds 
ot poems contain. Rolaee is a piece of poetry com- 
posed in one particular form of the metre Bazaj, viz,, 

or . vU iLc _ - J which is' the 

measure of the Arabic verse *w L Si & J ‘j * - 

But Do-bait i, though it consists of four hemistichs, is 
never composed in the metre of Iiobdee . When the 
Arabs came to know of Rolaee, they gave it an 
Arabic name, from the number of baits it contained, 
which is rendered into Persian as J. But 

that piece of poetry which the Persians call Do-bait? 
is quite different from Rolaee , because it is composed 
in every other metre but that of the Rolaee , The 
following is an instance of J, 

* from four. 


3IETUK-3 OF ROBAEE. 


ft ; ^ st CL~tJ 1 fS&f \ ^ U ■ S * *J 1 f g' ^ .T ! 

<* UmJ" U • *« *—***? Ij 1 * WW>&.* '* * ,/d ** ’“T 1 ^ £v^jjj ^■jl^ }l^' : : '■ 

i j **•■.} >>*«"»■>",*.: .. i y * < y 

(Baba Taker , ) 

Students will soon find from tlie above instance 
that a Bo-baiti resembles a Rolitee in the rhyme and 
number of verses, but differs from it in metre. 

The said particular form of the metre TIazaj in 
which the Robdee is composed is supposed by many 
to have twenty-three other species, all of which 
they have divided into two classes, each having 
twelve kinds. The twelve Robdee metres of the first 

class have J **Lc for their first foot ; and the twelve 

Robdee metres of the second class have ,J yuU for 
their first foot, 

107. Glass L, beginning with 


1. *~i 

\ „ .!• 

! ■ {•**"** . 

I w — w 


2. ^ U 

w— ( 

1 1-1: 

! 

U 1 : 

lX-< 

V v 

c 3 

w — — 

*i * 

\J I 

w — • — w 

i- 

| 

J 

W * — '' 

, 4 *. . 4J yxS 

V—™ w 

J«*.s iLc 

w w 

• \J — - W 

J 

w 

5 . ^ 

. . f*’ tkXS***C I 

, " W > ... j 


(J »&£.*< 

V 

£L c U 

\ ’ ' . 1 

1 »** ttX£rSC j 

t&«<C 
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108 . Class II,, beginning with, 
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8 . 

9. 


J 


J* 3 






\ , 


J 




b 


fc.'Wo 


(5' 


io. 

n. 


v/ 


u 


J.X3 
— W 


U*1 

V * 


4J .*^ib«c. 
w 

t 


t , 


■ w‘5’ 

v-r 


;*iu> 


^ y * 


12. 

109. 


J 




}* 

W W 


KJ - 






j>» ^Xjiwfii ■■ 


liL-C 
•— ■ :w 

li^c 

■— w 

^lyji L&^c 

XJ 

h2- l>j,yj. 

- SJ 

Oa a careful examination of all the above 
liohaee - metres we find that they are of but one kind 
coming in different forms. None of them contains 
fewer than twenty and more than twenty-one letters. 
It is on account of the long or short syllables only 
that they seem to differ from one another. For 
instance, the form No. 3, Class L, viz:— 


4w j 


lu 

1 tr= ^ j 

iJytfU-e 


— — . 

— XJ 

— «* V *— V | 

w — — — 

12 I 

11 10 

9 8 

' 7 6 5 4 

3 2 1 


has got the eleventh syllable long; if we split it 
into two short syllables, we get — 




U*s 

■ 

\Lc 

— KJ . . 

\J — 

— w 

v 

— w 

13 12 

I 1110 

9 8 

7 6 

5 4 


J *JtLc 


V 

3 2 1 


But as we have no such form as we use J**i 
instead. The form then will stand as — 


U 




[L* J kxL 


This is the form No. 8, Class L 



MET jEE'S. OF EOEAEE, 



gam. 


12 ( 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 13 2 1 

convert the syllables Nos. 6, 7, and 8, which are 
long, and short respectively, into two long 
es, wo get — 

?-* ! I *a!c U^o I . ! ^ 


11 I IQ V0 8 >7 6 5 4 13 2 

Bat as there, are- bo such forms as , 

^ 5 ^ and are used in 

The form then will stand as— 

This is the form No. 5, Class L 
irom the above two instances stude 
quite convinced that there is but one for; 


peculiar to BolSee , thou 
twenty- four different veils, 
instances of Bolctee 


ten comes under 
allowing are a few 


"0 . O' lowb ftSf 

(Hakeem Kk 
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j ^3 U 


XI, 


I 

w 


J i J 


0, T ; 


ur 


WN*J 




•XjL* 


i*T° ^ 


L„u 




yJ ' <j. :! iS* *J yj> 


9 'pt\*>“ ' yj j» ' 4».wJ>- /J &*££*&£> 


CT* pO 


yJ 13 yj y^OZSA* 


, *.^0 >»•' < (5 ^ J V s <^“ * ■? i *3 

•< \ i •• ^ V s< s 


{ AMr .) 


► ^ 1 *A jsAj A . 

> Jib ^ U- j' 

J 3 W -'^' U Jtf 9j 


Xol 


yw-u.-N 




s , 




. ( N'eshdt . ) 

110, Ki aja Hasan Qattan, of Khorasan, has ar- 
ranged all the species of the Eo&$££-metre in two trees 
(j U^\A ^), each containing twelve kinds. One of the 
trees is called u^- 2 *. \ s y .:sxi, because the first foot 
of all the twelve kinds contained in it is J.j*A*e ; 
which is called js >- 1 $ the other is called s^asxii 
^ ^ because the first foot of all the twelve kinds 
comprised in it is \Jydu, which is termed 
As the trees are, in our opinion, sufficiently clear 
.■■and: explicit, .we cannot decline space to them in this 
little work. With the view, therefore, of making 
the IlohMee- metres more intelligible to our students, 
we give both the trees. 




i 

■*R«« 
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The Rhyme, 

112% The or rhyme consists of a certain 

number of letters which are repeated in different 
words at the end of every hemistich or distich in a 
poem* 

Consonants of the y*A\ L 

112. Rawi, is That principal consonant, 

upon which the rhyme depends. There are eight 
other letters that are joined to Rawi , four before and 
four after it. This assertion then enables us to 
conclude that the Qafiya in Persian never contains 
more than nine letters. 

The four letters prefixed to Ra wi are named uJj* 
Retlf ^ Q^aict, h* iPci sis , . 

The four letters affixed to Rawi are technically 
termed J-y. Wasl, Ehorooj , Mazeed, 

and *y l3 Nay am . 


133. Redf is the name given to the unaccented 
j — s? coming immediately before Rawi- 

j - La < 3 y . . j Sy j l-j Uw \ Jkxj 

(Sail dee.) 

<>- ^ ;> 5 ^f- >7 

^ J Jj J Us 1 







(Attar.) 


* f? is derived from * to follow/ 


kflm 


* J -ij J Jij w 

{ J aiiii oddin ■ 'Room i. ) 

1 n the first couplet yy arid ^*La are rhyming 
words, where the last j is the letter and the 
"/'•/ preceding it is the Serf/; in the second couplet 
• and w'js^-s are rhyming words, where the 
last J is the JEaw?t. letter and the * preceding it is 
the Redfj and in the third couplet Ju* , and Joj J 
are rhyming words, where the last o is the Jtrnrt 
letter and the d preceding it is the Pm (If. 

Sometimes an unaccented letter intervenes the 
Red r and the Raid letters — 


j hr 


^ &-J L? I . 


wJo 


(Att&r.) 


0 J L^^.J \ JjJ J 

'fe e a d <d‘ ~ * 'f* if 3 j 

( JalaV addin Roomi.) 
U" ! (ir 4 3 W- ^ • 

■^v.y j ‘V. ^ 

(Sa’adL) 
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In the first couplet, uJ intervenes C-J the Rawi 
and ^ the Redf of the rhyming words b and 
b„S> 5 in the second, intervenes c 

the i2uu?i and y the Redf of the rhyming words 
and : and in the last intervenes 

w? the Uawi and *J. the Redf of the rhyming 
words u .j and ,f 

In such cases the I - ^ or o is called the princi- 
pal Redf (J^\ and the letter intervening 

is called the secondary Redf (oblj ,). 

1 14. ’Quid is the name given to the unaccented 
letter, other than the three Redf letters, coming 
immediately before the Rawi letter: — 

jr® -Vi ■ /. ^ 

^3 UL-vs J j» jJJ <3 j <3 ^ 

(Sa’adL) 

In this distich ^ and are the rhyming words, 
where p is the Rawi letter and K the Qaicl letter. 
Other instances of rhyming words having the Qaid 
letters are: — and and j*a& - j»i and 

— ,»*a and and — and lt— 

. >• V* . J .V. '■ " V. 

&c. . 

115. 2Vsis is the name given to the unaccented 
alef preceding the Rawi letter, between which and 
the Rawi there should be a Dahheek 
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Dnkhed is the name given to the accented letter 
coming between the Raid and the Ta\ds letters; 




(ff&fez*) 

In this couplet, J is the Ravd, the «*> accented 
by the vowel zir is the Dakheel, and the unaccented 
abf h the To/ sis, 

Note. — The Ta’sis letter alef and the Redf letter 
alef should not be confounded with each other. The 
difference between the two is that the Ta’sis letter 
alef is always followed by the Dakheel letter which 
is accented ; while the Redf letter alef is always 
followed either by the Raid or the secondary Redf 
which is always unaccented . 

116. TFasZ is the name given to the letter affixed 
to the Rawu 

■Lz* i i} I? Lmp t ^ J L>- y-* - 

LmS t l j&mtJi . 0 l) jS 3 1 ji ' 

(Soradd) 

In the above distich the last u? is the TThsZaffixed 
to j the Rami letter of the two rhyming words , Lj 
and , ! i 

/ j 

13 
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117. Khorooj is the name given to the letter 
affixed to a Wasl : 

j*=- cujU. jo U 

j U jt, ^ j] 

(Sctadi.) 

In the above couplet the last ^ is the Khorooj 
affixed to y> the Wasl letter which is affixed to izj 
the Rawi letter of the rhyming words and 


118. Mazeed is the name given to the letter 
affixed to a Khorooj . 

W u? all 1 l£}t z ^l- 

<^5 ‘-V* L~ yU- ^ 

In this distich the last is Mazeed affixed to os 
the Khorooj letter, the <j» being the Wasl and » the 
Ram letter of the rhyming words and 

119. Ndyara is the name given to the letter or 
letters affixed to a Hkl&zGod* 

^ ^ ^ 1 ~cj>- j 1 

( Jdmi .) 

Here the letters j* and in the words tluo oj j 


I .... 
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and are the Ndyara letters, the 

Mazmdy iZJ , the Khorooj , gw , the Wasl and J t^ e 
Rawi letter. 

Radeef i*Jb J » • 

120. The reiteration of a word or words after 
the Qajhja in every hemistich or distich is termed 

Radeef 

cA^ j f gA U';,j 






} 


c w jr ^ 5c.’/ j ' u-j 


(Neshat.) 

In the first couplet Jtj is Radeef and the real 
rhyming words are a ^d lAtf* In the second 

couplet the two words gwys> and 1 are Radeef, 
while the real rhyming words are A l^>- and *3 iCc * 

Vowels or Accents of the 3. 

121 . The vowels of the rhyme are six in number, 

viz., (1) y^rTf Taoji , (2) Eazwa, (3) gw^ 

Ras } (4) jAkl Eshba , (5} Jy-asx^o Mojra , and 
(6) 3Ui Nufaz. 

122. Taoji is the name given to the vowel of the 
letter, other than the nine Qftfiya letters, immedi- 


g 


348 
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ately preceding the unaccented Raid. It must be 
of the same kind in both the rhyming words in a 
couplet. 


j.fr y 3 


V.3 


J'A 




bi L 


I p 


1 ^ (Hafez.) 

In this couplet the vowel mhar over the of the 
word j j>~ b and over the «-J of the word J* is called 
TaojL 

When the Rawi becomes accented on account 
of the Wasl being annexed to it, the Taoji may be 
different. 




jf 3 s f 




U 


C5 


' t f < t t . ✓ 

kmj? jd LJ? . U>*. yj) aJ 

(Sa’acli.) 

In this couplet s? in both the rhyming words is 
the Wasl 9 J? the Rawi is accented by zir , the Taoji 
below the letter 0 of J is zir and that over the 
letter lJ> of -J&. is pish. 

128. Hazwa is the name given to the vowel over 
or below the letter preceding the Redf or Quid : 

J b<x* U ^ ^ U- ^ L 


cXijj r i 


^ J ^ U"*? <•> 


r* 

l *. 

(-■lif/ar.) 
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In the first distich the J of the rhvming words 
Jic’s and JL is the Raid, 1 the Rdf, and the 
vowel zahar over and * preceding the Red/ is 
called Hazwa . In like manner, in the second 
distich, the letter O' in the rhyming words OCu 
and OJw« is the liawi, the middle letter ^ is the 

Qau'L and the zahar over ^ and preceding the 
Quid is termed Hazwa, 


Note.— The Hazwa before the Bed/ must be of 
the same kind in both the rhyming words ; but the 
Hazwa before the Qaid may be of the same or dif- 
y-d * / 

ferent kind ; as in the words .-O' and xOo. 


li4. Has is the name given to the vowel of the 


letter preceding the Tdsis. As the Ted sis letter is 


always ale], the letter preceding it cannot take any 
other vowel than zahar, and consequently the Bus 
is always zahar . 


Ediha is the name given to the vowel of the 
Bakhcel letter. 


! tXXJdft 


4 Jo .UU ; j 


iA'j) 


{J timid) 


Here the J of Jo LaA and Jo liLc is dk&Mawi, the 
4 ? and o are the JDakheel , the zir below hf and 




BHYHE, 


f-r* is termed Eshha, \ is the T a 9 sis mdthQzabar oyer 
P and j is called I?a$. 

Note . — Eshba should always he of the same sort 
in both the rhyming words* but when the Eawi let- 
ter becomes accented* in consequence of 
being annexed to it, it may be different; as in the 

words o y? \j) and U» • 

125. Mojra is the name given to the vowel ofthe 
Eawi letter when it is joined with Wash 


Here the & in the rhyming words and 

is the Eawi joined to s? , the Wasl, and the 
vowel zir of the ^ is termed Mojra . 

126. Nafctz is the name given to the vowel of 
the Wasl 3 joined with Khorooj as well as of the 
Khorooj and Mazeed: 


In the rhyming words and 1 , the 

zabar over s? , the Wasl 3 joined with ^ the Khorooj ; 
is Faftiz. For an instance of the JSfafftz of the 
Khorooj see the couplet in article No. 119. 
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Poetical License , ^*4* \ if**# - 

1 27, The language of Persian poetry is always 
brief and pithy. It suggests a deal of meaning in a 
few words. Besides, to meet the exigencies of the 
metre, Persian poets, like those of other countries, 
are obliged to depart from the strict rules of 
grammar and orthography. Their licenses chiefly 
consist in — 

( 1 } Abbreviation of words : — 

<xkh3 o ^ y&se u \ J) * 

( Kh&q3ni .) 

W y W ^ Jj\ J Lm&j* b t5 ^-A 

( Fordawsi ,) 

j J ^ w 5 O-W lS\j \ 0 

(Aes/*#£.) 

Uc*~* »■ b S Oo 1 

(Sa'adi.) 

The underlined words are the abbreviated forms 

Of ^ mtm \ mmm b<^ &nd 3^ ^ I % 

(2) Enlargement of words : — 

. */* A i »/ 

Lm& ) j W «X£> W» | LmJ& 


Jj *X- 


; yr- 


{Fer doves *.) 


J 
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w T^ 3 C? ^J" 5 ' *L£*3» 

(Fenhwd.) 

The underlined are the enlarged forms of , L Jl~ 
and ijj <s,)njJs 

(3) Addition of a meaningless sjdlable: — 

Sj jt L j oi Lei j* 

6j ) J* f? o>» !y 

( SanUi ,) 

(4) Addition op omission of a Tashileed :— 


( Sa’adi . } 

word ,j (gold) is always written without 
ishdeed, but here the poet, for the sake of the 

has placed one Tashcleed over the letter , . 


The underlined word is al 

Tashdeed over as, 

(5) Use of obsolete word* 
peculiar meaning; — 


(Sa’adL) 



POETICAL LICENSE. 


;;; , ■ JU ' U7 

[Ferdowsi) 

The underlined words in the above hemistichs are 
now obsolete. 


™ ~ {Ed fez.) 

The word y ! Jj has a peculiar meaning here, it 
is used in the sense of^i . 

(6) Change of syntactical order of words. 

(7) Omission of the sign of Ez&fat ; — 


1 he expression j U*. is grammati- 

cally wrong, it ought to be a** , U* . Agaii 
J La* c^-o- U ought to be J U.* U . 

(8) Accenting the unaccented letter : — 


*XUJ 


(Sa’adi) 

is pronounced Keif and not Kataf 
■e. The sign of Ez&fat ought to be 
ords • ; L and and not zir 
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$ASIDA. 



which is placed at the end of 3 j l on account of 
preserving the metre. 


•4 
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first couplet of the poem, containing the two rhyming 
hemistichs, with which the poem commences, is 
called Mafia, the * beginning/ and the last 

couplet is called Maqta , the * end/ The 

opinion of the Persians as to the exact number of 
distiehs contained in a Qasida is divided. Some hold 
that it should not be fewer than thirteen and more 
than one hundred and twenty ; others maintain, 
it should not be fewer than thirty-one and more 
than ninety-nine. But we find in one of the works 

of Sa’adi styled U ^5 , a Qasida containing 
fewer than seventeen distiehs; and in the work of 
Qa’ani^ one of the latest poets of great eminence, we 
find Qasidas of two hundered distiehs. Generally, 
Qasidas , having any number of distiehs between 
seventeen and seventy, are much approved of. 
As these poems are always read in the presence of 
great personages for whom they may be composed, 
they ought not to be so long as to tire the patience 
of the hearers. A Qasida can be composed in any 
metre. 

(2) Qatfa, derived from j-ki f to cut/ is a fragment 
of poetry, consisting of two or more than two dis- 
tichs. It has no Mafia, and the rhyme in the 
second hemistich of every couplet contained in it 
is the same as the rhyme of the second hemistich of 
the first couplet. It can be composed in any metre. 

# Literally means the * place of rising/ from * to rise/ 

f Literally signifies the * place of cutting/ from 4 to 
cut/ 

t This poet is celebrated for his Qasidas only. 
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(3) MosammSt, derived from k~c.~J , ‘to string | 
pearls, ’ is also one of the longest species of poetry 
in Persian like the Qasida. Its subject is generally i 
the praise of eminent persons introduced by some j 
description of gardens in spring, autumn, &c., or the 
celebration of the new year. 

This poem is of two kinds : The first kind is i 
composed after the style of a Qasida having couplets 
arranged one under the other. It has also, like a j 
Qasida, the Matla with two rhyming hemistichs. 
But each of the remaining distichs has double 
rhymes— the two halves of the first hemistich and 
the first half of the second hemistich rhyme together! 
and the remaining half of every second hemistich 
has the prevailing rhyme of the poem. As these 
poems are generally long, we give a few distichs 

only to show its structure from Maaoochehri and 




^ j ' i J T 

JT j ■ ^ 3 j IS 



UJ? . ^ 
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Jsjliij * \ If •Hsf 

^ Jo ■ s& Sjk ji ^Ows jJ I ^ 

jj 3 (*•?- ) -' cjvr 5 c. V ~ ‘f < 7 

, ~3~-S o>j?- y ‘vr 0 

(Manoochekri . ) 

l^ » *j 

L ,i ;«£ u? *■ *, J 7 J-^c L-iv^< oV» y& 

U J > ‘ v 

$. J . % UmmS ^ ^»«5 

L J Jus ^ S J^J Ia^ La-^ y&~ 

!• Xj ; y%kjL« Sm> Uo LXa2>- y&*uJ wXA=S\* 

V; -J? V ^ J ' ' u ^' V 

J^*' ‘A*;-' ^ tAd 5^ 

Vj f? 3 -rfj if~ -"^V 

At ou*a •»- l^<-« /z&j *— 5 A~ j 

V; A-j jA-ij J ^*- W A > s t — irA 

^vCj-Cj 05 ' S -A-vlA ^v 0-!«<0 ? <Ai ! S *iAs 

L l*A' /■»- ctf ‘ r* 1 t ^ 

in*’** 



14 
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ghazal;- 


! j 


I lie second kind of kc^c consists of several 
stanzas of five or six hemistichs, all of which, when 
aken separately, differ in rhyme, though they are of 
the same metre. Only the last hemistichs of all the 
stanzas have a common rhyme. Other hemistichs, 
exceptthe last m every stanza rhyme with one 
another. See Appendix II., Poems I. and II. 

Writing Mosammats undoubtedly requires a great 
command over the language as well as a high poetic 
genius Though many poets have attempted to 
write this kmd of poetry, Manoochehri is the poet 

Mllencc* ^ Said t0 b&Ve Carried tlie P alm of^ex- 



(4) CrJiazal, derived from : U* to make 
love with women, and to converse with them,” is a 
kind of poetry having for its subjects human or 
divine love and wine. It often gives a picture of 
e sufferings of the despairing lover in consequence 
of the indifference of the object of his love,- it gives 
a description of the beauties of the flowers of gardens 
m spring and the warbling of the nightingales 
therein; the whole interspersed with morality, heavy 
strictures upon the superstitious doctrines of the 
hypocritical clergy, with some allusion to the loss of 
a relative or patron of the poet as well as to his 
own abject condition. It does not consist of fewer 
than five disticbs, nor does it exceed seventeen. It 
has the Mafia having two hemistichs rhyming with 
other and the same rhyme is repeated at the 
end of every second hemistich throughout the poem. 
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It has also the Maqia in which the poet contrives to 
introduce his own poetic name called ^jekkXi 
Tahhallos. Sometimes the Tahhallos . is used in 
the couplet preceding the Maqia ( vide Sa’adPs work 

called aj oj U ;i ). 

i ** " J 

(a) Poets generally compose a series of Ghazah 
and Qasidas in as many classes as there are letters 
in the alphabet, the first class rhyming with alef, 
the second with la and so on. The book containing 
all the kinds of poems composed by a poet is called 

Diw&n. 

(b) Tahhallos is the nom tie flume which 
almost all the Persian poets assume as a mark of 
distinction and use in their poems, particularly the 
Ghazah . Generally, they adopt their poetical sobri- 
quet from (!) the names of rulers who patronize 
them, as Shaikh Maslahoddia Sa’adi assumed his 
poetical title of Sa’adi from Atabak Sa 3 ad ben Zan- 
ghi, who reigned over Pars; or poet Manoochehri, 
whose name is Ab’onnajm Ahmad, assumed the 
name of Manoochehri from Amir Manoochehr’ebn- 
e-Shamso 3 lma 3 &li ; (2) from their own occupation, as 
Hakeem Omar, e-Khayyam, whose occupation in the 
early life was of a Khayyam, a tent-maker; (3) 
from their o wn name, as Amir Khosraw,e-Dehlavi 
took his poetic name Khosrow ; and (4) from their 
birth-place, as MawlanS Noor’oddin Abdurrahman 
Jami, who assumed his poetical sobriquet from Jam, 
a place in Khorasan, where he was born. 
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(5) Tarji (derived from j~>- j € to bring back, 7 
r to repeat*) is a long poem resembling a Qasida, but 
divided into several stanzas of the same metre but 
different rhymes, each containing a number of dis- 
ticks, varying generally from five to eleven though 
even more than eleven distichs are found in a stanza. 
Just as in a Qasida or Qhazal, the first two hemis- 
tichs of each stanza rhyme, and the same rhyme is 
repeated at the end of every second hemistich 
throughout the stanza. The subject of the poem is 
the praise of some eminent person or a description 
of the beauty and love of a beloved object. At the 
end of each stanza there is an extra distich of the 
same metre but different rhyme, always bearing 
connection with the last distich of the stanza in 
meaning. Each of the stanzas is termed ✓J U- and 
the extra distich coming at the end of the ^0 U* 
is called When the extra distich of one particular 
rhyme is repeated at the end of each of the stanzas, 
the whole poem is called ob Js (the poem of 
the repeated hand) , but when it is of a different 
rhyme and is not repeated at each stanza, but each 
of the stanzas has at the end an extra distich of its 
own, the poem is called ouj (the poem of 

the mixed bands). For illustrations, see Appendix ’ 
II., Poems ID. IV. V. 

(6) Masnavi (belonging to from ^5! 

two and two) is a kind of poetry composed of distichs 
of the same measure, each containing a pair of 
fhymes. This kind of poetry is generally made use 


MOSTAZAB, EOBA1I 


of in writing narratives, histories, fables, and stories* ^ 
There is no limit as to the number of its distichs. 
Roosi&n of Sa’adi, Shahn&ma of Ferdowsi, Yoosofwa 
Zolaikhit of Jami, Pandndma and Man teq’el~Tair of 
Attar, Mamavi of JalaPoddin Roomi, Hadika of 
Sanaee, Sehandarndma of Nezatni, &C., are all called 
Mamavi, 

(7) Mostaz&d (increased.) is a kind of poem 
resembling a Ghazal, each hemistich of which is 
increased by a piece of prose. The first two hemis* 
ticks, as well as the pieces of prose at their end 
rhyme together, and the same rhyme is repeated at 
the end of every second hemistich throughout the 
Ijoem. The following few distichs from the Mostazdd 
of Boomi will show very well the structure of the 
poem. 



J J J 

Ov<* jJ «L*j£ L2i-o i jJjCjIj 

^^frsjt{s£ 

Or-C f yj jl lo ^ i jif O' ^WJ: Ijkf . *■» Jp t 



Or 1 ^ ^ k^ <~\r ^ A& c y ^ 



<A^C l jJ j b j <0 *, jk 

flu/ 

V 

J U^-i \ * 


^ Up X Jo a ti OwTjf J ly 1 f>~. jix-1 

k^j " '' j 1 ; kjOw ^ 

AA ^ jfejj j\f\ i Av y*r * ^ 

iJ^ if- *'%£ l>~ x \ ^ 

"■ ^ A J} Aj ' ■ . 0,-^C I jj j \ & \ Sj) ^1 m^s jJ £>'ysL. 


(8) Robdee { vide section 106), 


BAIT OE EERD, MOLAMMA* 


im 

■ (9) Bait or Ferd is a single couplet, the two 
, hemistichs of which may or may not rhyme. Each 
distich gives one complete idea ; the sense is not 
carried further in the following lines. It can be 
composed in any metre, 

! yj b <\J*i Lw 5 Jv & ■, Jz 1 — — 1 « 

s\J*3 Li [*J 1} y$3 0 to} 

L j o U- ji,j ^ 

b J J L« ^ J Lfl ' j L 

“ (&Wl\) 

129* Molamma/ brilliant/ (derived from 

to shine) is a poem consisting of either one 
hemistich of Persian and one of Arabic, or one coup- 
hi of Persian and one of Arabic. Only one distich 
composed of a hemistich of Persian and a hemistich 
of Arabic is also termed Molamma . 

f* ! *■+£& y si L jj yJi Lo 

1 ‘ss * J " V / ” V 

■£“ ^ ^ ^ I io Lyj£> UmmJjJliJ . tj 

(Hafez,) 

£c What is a cup of wine that we should always 
drink to thy health, (when) we can drink wine in 
large bowls like these. 5 5 | 

jty l uXj Lb 

^ L L-JiH L Li L ^ 1 LII^juaA^c li 


TAVHWID, Nik" AT, MAK^AJUT, MAW-E-ZAT, HAiST, JCABSITa. ] 63 


“Is that fairy-faced boy a sun, an angel* or a 
human being? Is that a stature or tumult, an 
a h is or a piece of sugar-cane ?, He destroyed my 
patience when lie went away, and- deprived me of 
my sense when lie turned back • he prayed upon' 
my heart* when lie walked, and increased my ardent 
love when he passed by. *’ 

For this kind of poetry we refer our students k> 
the work of Sa’adi, called ej 
180 . A poem on the praise, purity, and works 
of God is called Ju>. J Tawheed. 

13L A poem on the praise of the prophets and 

particularly the prophet Mohammad is called 
Xa’aL 

r l*32» A poem on the praise and enumeration of 
the virtues of the family of Mohammad or his com- 
panions ( y'j ) is termed Manqabat* 

133. A didactic poem is termed Maw’e- 

zat. 

134. A poem containing a personal satire or a 
lampoon is termed Sajio. Among Persian 
authors we do not find that kind of satiric writing 
in which the wickedness and folly of one particular 
nation is exposed. 

| 135. A poem expressive of grief, sorrow, and 

mourning for the departed is mailed s*>j**9 Marmja 
(an elegy or dirge). 


p 
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136. The poet’s insertion of one hemistich or 
more, or one couplet or more, from the works of 
some other poet, by way of quotation, into his own 

poem is called The poet’s name, from whose 

work the hemistiehs or couplets are taken, may or 
may not be mentioned: — 

Utmm J ) < k S% X) . b L <^ J b imm.* **M*J) ^ l ImfruAlJ y/O fif uAwO ^ 

( Hafez •) 

The last hemistich of this couplet is taken from 
Anvarx by Hafez. The whole couplet of Anvari 
runs thus — 

immmJ l fcJSCO lj LmmJ J L j l ydLjh ) . f " 

LmmJ 1 XX J I j ^ ^ J 

Ojlxjy U>- 

1 JO Ia£>- ^3j j <3 ^ (3J j 

(H&fez.) 

The first hemistich of this couplet of Hafez is taken 
Sa’adi. The complete couplet of Sa’adi is— 

AfJ i jJ ^<5 j <J 

(A by y&j 1 -fd) 

'■■ ^ ^ :£5^5.^ : i ^r^ 
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0> 


! J <J J} * J !j U 

^ ' w~J^ i wi ^ 

JxU_.j aAb jj 5 

Jjc-Xo- ^ ^ ^ 

mr 1 ■} , ' (%$l«\ 

mm of S FeJ° C ° UpJ , etS l arG tnken from «» Shah- 
mma of lerdowsi, which Sa’adi has inserted in one 

Fe dowsi GmS “ E ° 0stan mentioning the name of 


Many other instances of will be found . 
the works of Persian poets. 


Ci'*-' 


Section IV. 

Figures of Speech, ya, c _ 

137. Like prosody, the figures" of speech in 
)' owe their origin to the Arabs. Aboo tL- 

[C was tie «"* Arab to introduce them 

m Arab ,e. At first he invented one kind of figure 

Tain ‘“’ *» which, after- 

wards, many more were added. As this nart r,f 

composition was quite new to the Persians! they 

called it j..; a, ^ ( a new science), and the various 
ignres or rather artifices made use of therein were 

called ti* ^i. e „ the artifices belonging to 
the new scenes. These artifices are divided tato 

(artifices as to words) and 
(artifices as to sentiments ). v 


||i 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


The artifices or figures of speech as to words that 
are most commonly used are : — 


(1) 

{JMmfXZSXj 1 

(10) 

w ji 3 

(2) 


(11) 

^ 3.J&. 

(3) 


(12) 


(4) 


(13) 


(5) 


(14) 

J3' X * 

(6) j t \^s>x\ 1 

(15) 


(7) 

+>-} 

(16) 

ij^yo 

(8) 

<3 1 iXS- i Li*!.—' UwJ 

(17) cj 

1 lL^ 1 

(9) 





138. (1) (Homonym) is a play upon 

words in rhetoric where a poet or a prose writer uses 
two or more words resembling each other in some 
point or other, but bearing quite different significa- 
tions. Tajnees is of eight kinds 

(a) b* (Perfect Homonym) is a figure in 

rhetoric in which two or more words similar in 
orthography and pronunciations but different in 
meaning, are used : — 

, * 3 LmjCxI \ , immJbJ Kf 


J 3 ^ j . ^ 1 

3^ 3 j ^ 1 ' ->A^0y. ■■ 


Tajnees primarily signifies * making homogeneous. 
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“ Ma J tbe covetous eye be far from the small-eyed 
beautiful girl : all human beings are made of dust but 
slie is made of light.” 

^ a beautiful girl having small eyes; 
also a covetous eye. 

*J ?UlC / 2> & J* jwc Jb 

j +j~* Jo Jj ykru b 

(Sa*adi,) 

a I had aspired to conquer Kerman when suddenly 
the worms ate away my head (i. I died and was 

reduced to dust). ” <oL/ (pi. 0 f ^/) = worms. 
c, 1 r =±= name of a city in Persia . 

J jj jJ Jf 

(EHfez.) 

“If thou desirest that no river of blood may flow 
from thy eyes, do not set thy heart on the desire of 
friendship with the son of other persons/ 5 

— a river. *%j = a son. 

^3 Iaw l 5 1 ^ /v' W& J t S Asc lJ) \jj \'J 

if ^ 4? ^ j b -J j <-3 ^5>- > (g>- L.. r ....^>! 

(Selman,) 

(£ h>o long as thou canst, do not, 0 cup-bearer, 
leave the brim of a cup, the bank of a river and the 
lips of a beloved from thy hand in the time of 
spring/* 
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' 


an edge or brim; a shore or bank; a lip. 


. . V • • ■■«■'■ " 

y^f tsrt 3 O 


U \ J 


( Sa’adi .) 

H Order not minced meat to be placed on my table 5 
for to a hunger-stricken person bread alone is 
minced meat.” 

= a person knocked down by hunger. 
== minced-meat. 

t u Sj $.' ^ J ^ 

~~ (Attar*) 

u There should be three tarks (woollen patches) in 
the cap of poverty— the tark (renouncing) of this 
world, the tark (renouncing) of the next world, and 
the tark (renouncing) of tark (renouncement), that 
is to say, an absolute renouncement.” 

{ _<y sss one of the three woollen patches which 
the cap of soofees or darvishes are made of. = 
renouncement. 

U jiSs JA j 1^3 j JUa 

tfS* l ; 

( Kdshafi. ) 

u Be cautious and give up this idea,” said the 
jackal, “so that thou may’stnot ruin thyself like the 

heron.” } \f>~ ^ r U — piscivorous, a heron, j ^ = 
ruined, 
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(h) JcasvJ (Imperfect Homonym) is a 

figure in which two words similar in orthography* but 
different in pronunciation and meaning are used ; — 


\ 


CJW 


*> V- 




lay \ j 1 £•< a Uu I 

1 (£»/€«•) 

“ 0 you beggars of the tavern, God is your 
helper; do not expect any reward from a set of 
beasts.” 

. / . 

<* Ui | = a reward. * lu \ (pL of yu ) == 

beasts. 

// / i 

I li um . .. US" l JkwV. • * \ jj ^ ^ : 

* (Sa’arfL) 

<l Had the minister feared God in the same manner 

as he does the king, he would have been an angel.” 

’ / / 

4,-Jwc = a king. uJ^Lc. == an angel. 

» ft * 

J** * ^ ^ l>- *1 

( San&ee * } 

“ He was a pilgrim of the Ea’abci of the soul; he 
was the confidential person to receive the secrets of 
the Qoran.” 

/ / / 
fjf**. = a pilgrim. = a confidential 

man. 

f ; 

(Sa’acli.) 


15 
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“ The first Caliph was Aboo Bakr, the devoted 
old man; the second was Omar, the twister (breaker) 
of the hand of the cursed devil/’ 

<30^ (derived from = devoted. AjJc 

(derived from ) rejected, cursed. 

/ 

/ 

jji j, ^gjL. i Ik ■ .;■• 

(Mir Eosam s e-Saclat.) 

"All those independent people ( i.e soofees) who* 
freed themselves from the troubles (of a religious 
life) tried to do harm to themselves and benefit to 
the people.*' 

7 f * 

leapt out (from JL*?, to leap). Ju^f 

= sought from , to seek.) 

(c) &j\j (Increased Homonym) is a figure 

in which two similar words, different in signification, 
are used, one of which has in the beginning a letter 
more than the other 

j Jj i iSj L? 

# (*° ^ 

( Sa’adi .) 

‘ f A step is required in the path of righteousness 
an no a word; because a word without a step 
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{£.£.> a word without an action) will haye no 
weight/ 1 

j ^ As j o ^ U^Ls^o o 0 Lk 


'..'CPOLw} 0 b W> U>- 

{HXfez.) 

vc The happiness of the members of the assembly 
consists in thy footsteps and arrival ; may every 
heart that does not wish thee happiness be the seat 
of sorrow/ 1 

J L u?j Uo j \ yd J U> J> CM 1 

{ Sa’adi *) 

A little beauty is better than an abundance of 
wealth/ 1 

(d) ijm+xssj is a figure in which two 

similar words, different in meaning, are used, one of 
which has in the end a letter more than the other : — 

bsSS^ , ^3 l i (Sjz> b‘j l j 

^ j3 b<J*<0 dJd 2$ l J y*3 bcuJ I b 

(Neshdt ) 

£e The time of rose is come again, where is the 
beautiful cup-bearer ? Let him come to renew our 

promise with a cup (of wine)/ 1 yd Uw = a cup. 


& Uu£ = a promise. 


^ b j* OSTU J % LZ—+** I LLL- ^ cj i\Aj ^iLj, 
LJ> | j 0 b. ■ b (XAj jjLjsi 


(Sa’adi,) 


I /fa pdiuud 


1 * Beg $$0d {&A 
jbwja 
UiOi| siepeo *«M 
§9tu Asijx d?q$i 0 < 
JO Si03l||O AfUQ 
puoij SI 0PB3 (Pi 
|ujoi| paseeioi id 
> 60 ieo Auy O) 

*(sdi ‘Sdi 

! 9 S SSBIO (c r | 

jg suaofno .(e) 
mm 4 uo?|ni!?sn 
g aq; Aq ibaoicI 
SJ0OIHO €K? 
sassBjO ii%j 



l , % 6u?me6 put 'sj 
\ $#$u« pue leuoii^ 
? | itnbus ©Assuai|8J< 
Jj a® suite aj|uoo' 

j; |Msn) uoiiBinuid 

| j J| ISO se peuieu aj 
| S in SABtj S9omos0 
j IfO ©I1MM1S43 ai 

i J oiBaieijs ioj an) 


! Aiaudoid oj ‘asf 
4\ ui ©ot/uas |o i| 
Impim *uunjo| e i 
1 aif} ‘iu©uiiiSf|cj 

9| |OU SI |©UUQ 

tidxa 88J| leqi 6^ 
« pue ‘sjaquiauLi J 
j pejeadde jsjsj 6i 
4i jeuinof eouejaf 
f§&ujnor fsn &k 
leujmof* 


LIB iUBDI|lu6fS B j 
9!PO |B0|U| 
4as aouaiaQ b\ 
Uoj pue k suo|ieuiii 
fid ui main )s 
D|l|0 jo) sasjnoo 
uiru uofiniitS'Uf ei 
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"The stomach is a fetter for the hand and a chain 
for the foot. He who is a slave of his stomach 
seldom worships God.” 

cf 3 ^ ^ U 

{Hafez.) 

% “ 1 beseech thy arched eyebrow, but it does not 
listen to me, since it has prepared its bow.” 

= a notch at the end of a bow. £ === 

the ear. 

CL^ UL-vc is s ^ 

"He broke into pieces the statue of Lett by the 
term Id. 

^ is the first term of the expression <dl JH <t! ! 1! . 

L — ) ' Name of an idol worshipped by the Ara- 
biaus before the time of Mohammad. 

W) jl 

—Z1 ^ ^ j u _J b j i 

( Bashid’oddm Watwat) 
“0 beautiful girl, on account of the strong 
desire of seeing thy face I have become as lean as a 
reed-pen by weeping, and as thin as the hairs of 
the head by lamentations.” 

b = complaint. J b = a reed-pen. ^ y> — . 
lamentation, ^Syc = the hair of the head. 



»mX. «J « « M i m* m . it . «i IU 9 m .H M m It g-S I'M M t» M vr.*. 


! P P&lUUd 

"Beg Y$5dl$A\ 

iBirtatyed j&i&jr j 
joj| sjepeo 'ai 
j Aayx 'dfi 4 Sja<| 

5 sjaoi^o A|uq 

OJ# S] 9 pBO (pi 
oi| paseajai jo 
sSajeo Auv O} 
‘CSdl Sdii 
feeo | ssbq (c fii|f 

I JO S^OOiJJO (b) 
jfa IJIIM ‘UOIJflJlJSil 

»3 ai|j Ap i©ao4cN 
Mtdde sjoofjio 
uo sessep |jy 
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(e) ( Compound Homonym ) is a 

figure in which, two words, similar in orthography 
and pronunciation, but different in signification, 
are used, one of which is a simple and the other a 
'Compound term 

^ K iXXi j * i *rf j ■ *i 

I X *X\J Ij 1 Jf 1 kXAj Ij 

( Hafez.) 

u Thou art the moon and the sun has become thy 
slave; and since he has become thy slave he has 

been shining. The first £ uVu b , is a compound 
:>£ the conjunction \j — since, and ss , a slave ; 
he second s*Ujb means 'one that shines/ from 


jb SuiuieS pue ‘s i 
jpiuf pue ibuoiib 
pphu© 0AiSU©MOJC! 

gfe siuiB 04093 1 
EMSn) ucHjBfnuiis 
ifSn se paiueu ai 
|q aABt] saojnosot 

te 9|Il|MJSi3 &i 

ipiBaieiis JOj &e) 


I Ajaudoid o\ ‘a© 
»tfl uf eofAias |o y| 
IkxjjiM ‘tunjoj e \ 
S>f at|j ‘luatuifsiiq 
||»oj jou si jauuo 
pjdxa a ©4 jets* 

I pue ‘sjaquiaui | 
I pajeadde jsjij 6u 
|j| ieujnof aouajep 
hsujnor ISO 
I jeujnop 

||tie juboijiu 6 is e i 

p©lPO jjbjs IBOjui, 
|i©S aouajaa 

Ijoj pue ‘suopeuiu 
pd uj luaiil is] 
woijjo joj sasinoo 
Bum uoijnjijsuj eq 
pbo aouapuodsej 

paiqn ‘leuajeiu 6 uf| 
MS ]| 8 M pue snoic 


(Sa’adL) 

Thou whose house is made of reeds or bamboos 
shouldst not have this kind of play.” 

is an adjective of ^ > a reed or bamboo. 
^ is a compound of , not and ) , this. 

U*? ) , Ju) Li. ; \ 


“ It is not I alone who have fallen out of the 
house of piety ; my father ( i.e. Adam) too has for- 
feited the eternal paradise.” 
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= paradise. is the past tense of 

to let go, 

ujj &) U ^1 *j£j 
^ J ^ J 3 ^*~*^^*£ j 

( Manoocheh ri . ) 

r The cloud of Mazandarau issued forth from the 
mountain like a curling snake and full of rain.” 

w l> ^ j ^ is the name of a country near the 
Caspian sea, to the north of Gilan. jjl, ^J;U 
is compounded of j Lorain, and &\j ^ ' » in it. ’ 

J - —■ ^ ■'•/i J~° 6j> ^ 

. . ( Sa’adi .) 

Human inclination (i.e., love) produced an 
efiect in him too ; but not such an inclination as the 
mean-spirited have for vice.” ^ -mankind. j&j 
is compounded of ^ to, for, and v i ce . 

r 1 b ~ 9 ^ 

(Rashid’ ocldin.) 

, ^ 0r '^ as ^ am a live, I am a runner on the 

path of thy love. ” 

* *0 b ' ^ from «T^ lj , to run), a runner. * oJ ; b 
(compounded of b" an d » jj j ) till alive. 

^ *3 J *2* ^ 


# <3i i Ij* 


(Sa’adi,) 




FIGUEES OP SPEECH. 


“ A bird goes where a-rain t , 

° s aiQ 15 found, and not where 

nothing is to be found.” ^ ^ 

is “»P»“ 3ed » f *?-, »om e tU; a “n°not ^ 


(fl ^ » a figure wiich to0 d 
similar m form, but Afferent in signification ,„ d the 
distinguishing points or dots of some one of ,1 
lettor. which they are composed of, are employed 

^ uy^ r* x-Aojui i^u. j | i .. _.f 


‘ " **" i j£> ^ dj 


-® /% u ci-%- Us- 


(Sci’adL) 

I was afraid of thy nan k,- replied he, - but 

now when I found thee m a pit I made the most 
of the opportunity, 

s k" = rank, s U. = a p { t> 


^ cs J ^ J ^ j I ^ ^ 


E® WJf*- gr<J jaL , ^ 

(Hafez.) 

“ It is proper that thou shouldst receive tribute 
from all the beloveds, because thou art like a crown 
upon the head of all the beauties of the world.” 

1 . . 


r b = tribute. tj 
e. o 


: a crown. 


i Xk$ \j*X^*-6 L--j> I 


U> ji&S J dU ? J dJu &y£ 


( Sci’adL ) 


\Aq pmtMd 


E V £?i?e isoy /'a* 
SJBfnofued j&qui\ 
iUOJJ S 10 PBQ 

ui Aaiix diifsjacj 
§|o sjaogio A[ud 
iuojl siapeo (pi 
Iujoji pasB 0 | 8 i id 
Ijo 6 oib 3 Auy (of 
1 (Sdi ‘Sdt 
too | ssbio (t : i 
I |0 Si80i||O (ejf 

Hnj i|4|M ‘uofim«iSi| 
jpg ©ill Aq jeAOjeff 
lAfctde SJ 0 O 5 HO o^! 
no ssssbjd ffV 

m I 


i » 6 uiiub6 pue *sj 

E ui pun feuofi’q 
hue aAisuaqeicj 
suite 8i|u©0 
Sft) uofiBintuig 

jn SB paiUBU 

©Asp secunosej 

3 0HL|M1SJ3 at| 

BaieilS 104 


jf Aiaucfojd 04 ‘ad 

Ml Uf 805AJ9S |0 i|| 


iioiiitM 'umjoj b I 
gpf aip ‘|U8iui|Si}c) 
fpO| iou si |©uuq 
fpidxa aajj. 6q 
j| pue ‘sjeqiueiu i| 
I p 9 JB 0 ddB isji| 6 u 
m jBiunof eou8|B|| 

|| Burner tsn 


pujnopl 


pbe tuB 0 !|iu 6 is e if 
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C address of the great is advice and 

next the fetters : when they give thee advice and 
thou dost not listen to it, they will put thee in 
chains.” 

am = advice, ol- = a fetter. 

j**ij J JT 
< 3 hi. J ur*v* u l ajs , 


He who saw the chain of thy fairy-like ringlet 
became perplexed and sympathized with me who 
am mad.” 

= fairy-like, = perplexed. 

^ J ^ b ^ j * & i b’ 

< J ♦* ./ 

( Rashid’ odd in. ) 

“ A. dark night and a narrow roach” 

ivj^ b* = dark. b = narrow. 

(y) <— i y .ko is a figure in which two 

s, similar in form but differing from each 
other in the final letter as well as in meaning are 


m meaning, are 


br* J/ 'C * <■* 4 Sr - ^ J j 1 

^ \*jff j ^Ub • J 

{Amir Moezzi .) 

“ TIje drunkards got their wine from the sparks 
the sword and the mean got their food from the 




bi 
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piercing of the spear, in battle.” ; L.i = sparks. 

== wine. — pierciug with a spear. 

^ Ub== food. 

I ; 

(h) jjLc is a figure in which two or more 

words are used close to each other, one of which 

exceeds the other by a letter or a syllable in the 
beginning. 

j I; j ! yi t . J.JL.Z. lJ'I 
■Xu J s=£U*u»« u)1j LaAp 

(Hafez*) 

“ Bragging of love and complaining against the. 
beloved, bravo such a contradicting boast. Such 
lovers are deserving of separation.” 

jky'j Ul.i'jO 0 ,j ^0 Aiii 1 jlCo j'Jjt 

I happened to have some business with thy 
deceitful heart; thy two cheeks set this snare on fire.” 

139. (2 ) . * is a figure in rhetoric, in which 

the author divides a verse or a sentence into distinct 
pait-s, the words used in each corresponding with 
those of the other in measure and rhyme: 

yLo La-O jl 1 J (A-e Ki) j ! J j 

C i}=r y< 

y L>J ^ y^. ^ J 

_____ (Mo’tamad.) 

* means ‘adorning with jewels.’ 
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I have my heart devoid of complaints and lips 
closed against speaking. What shall f say, since 
thou knowest whatever I have to say without my 
saymg any thing, and what shall I search for, since 
thou givest me whatever I search for, without my 
searching ? ” 

L r" i U Uytj 

(Sa'adi*) 

“ Humai1 beings could not fathom the extent of 
His greatness, and vision could not find the limit of 
His beauty. 5 * 

J \ j 3 1 ^ Lk\^j jj 

(Mantaqi, ) 

. " Before his liberality consider the Nile to be par- 
sim omous, and before his valour consider the elephant 
to be contemptible.** 

^ 5 ^^4 : «4~s=b (_<J ^ Jd Ju* y 1 , IS U 

J ^ J*° S&j 1 Jo fc 

(Sa*adi .) . 

"They asked a wise man 'who is fortunate and 
who is unfortunate ? 1 The wise man replied ' He is 
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forfcunate who ate and sowed and he is unfortunate 
who died and left (his wealth).*” 


^ *? ) ^ ^ ^ j\ J ^ 

J^J J <J* j*\jpr uh> y>- } 

(Anvar L ) 

“ Thes ° were %i«g fast in the air like the mes- 
sengers of good tidings; and those were walking in 
a row like elephants carrying jewels.” 




14 °; . *£^~ 5 (Harmony or cadence) is of 

three kinds : — 


(a)^ Ojly^,^ (&) (c) 


(a) sf j ! is a figure in which a prose- 

writer makes the final words of all the parts of a 
sentence similar in rhyme and metre— 

'jL 3^ tJr4 b 

( Qa’anL ) 


grows 


The nightingale will never sing until the rose 




j J 


(MoHamacL) 

“ In tte whole world there is none but Him, and 
as to His unity there is no question.” 


* Safa m its primary signification means ‘thecooinerof 
turtles/ s 
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^ u^t^r /A) U*v? 

<L ^Lif* ^ J? 3 {JL *~ a ^ J t** g? ^ J7 s* 

(QaanL) 

“ ® ve3 T planet is not Jupiter, nor every oppressed 
being is a Jerjis ; every black object is not amber- 
gris, nor every slave a Qambar.” 

(h) u-^.L^c is a figure in whicli the conclud- 

ing words of all the parts of a sentence rhyme with 
one another but do not correspond in measure; — 

gbjgjj t ^ i *v j j K \j w j 

(Kasha fi.) 

“ T3ie peasant’s affairs became desperate and the 
knife reached his bone (i.e n he was reduced to the 
last extremity).” 


r/- '"/ 


.JKO I J 

U ** 1 * J "*? 3 


“ Such and such a man is true in words and upright 
in conduct ; he is very liberal and is possessed 
of numerous qualifications.’ 5 

(o) j-sa-s is a figure used in poetry 

in which an author uses such words throughout a 
distich as correspond with one another in measure 
but differ in rhyme. 
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JJt) u>,.' UiJ,0 \j.\ J: 

& ej v -*= ; 'j . ' vJ ^ Li. 

(Mas’ood'e-S a’ad.) 

■ “ (He is) a king whose horse is guided by fortune ; 
and a king, the emblem of whose sword is victory/* 

u ^i L' J j yL o \ 

^ L/' U,' U^U; Jj \ ^yo yj J 

“ Tli e envy of my poetry preys upon the liver of 
Hassan the son of Sabet : the arm of my prose gives 
a slap to Sahban the son of Wa,el/ J 

141. (4) *< — > AiU is of three kinds : — 

( a ) (b) 5 (c) 

(a) Jj u-o^iiU (Wholly inverted) is a figure 
used in poetry or prose in which two or more words 
that are anagrams of one another are employed : — 

jLx=L i ^ K y \j uJ Ul ^ UL-vsaJ ^ 

J I u> y u> Lc-. * 1 ylXJw J 

{Prof. Hair at .) 

" When Bah in an preferred ftakhta to takht 
(a throne) and the earth (the grave) to a palace, his 

* wji£x> ig derived from which signifies ‘ inversion/ 

1* means a table on which dead bodies are washed 

before interment. 

16 
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daughter Horn a y took his seat, (L e . when Bah roars 
died Homay, his daughter, ascended the throne.}” 
t— S b>* is the anagram of . 

J * r JjS^C J 0 1 J * C y 1 , b J ! <• 


(Seim an.) 

“Thy counsel is friendly to- rectitude and thy 
justice is pure lovej thy victory is the death of an 

enemy, and a liberal wish is thy guest.” ^ \j- and 
j b , and i— ? lJu * & and are the 

anagrams of each other. 


“The lovers put up with thy pride, 0 fairy- faced 
girl, because thou art a bestower of life/’ and 
£» j are the anagrams of each other. 

(b) (partly inverted) is a figure in 

poetry or prose in which two or more words, that 
are formed from one another by a mere transposition 
of letters, are employed. 


y\ i^Uuj I ^6 b 

(Neshat.) 

€< In order that it may come between, I may 
draw out my sword from the scabbard ; in order that 
it may reach the target, I shall let loose the arrow 
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from the thumb-stall.” and are formed 

from each other by the transposition of the letters 
* and jj. 


Jo J LiXj weJa i Jo J if Jo J V, jJcL.- 

* W. *• J 


u 1 & 


\j]jb 






; 


.Ce 




(Kasha fi.) 

u Tlie robbers finding tiat sheep opened the eye 
of avarice and girded the loins of trick and deceit/* 

jJ> and are formed from each other by the 
transposition of the letters lJ> and ^ . 

I * Jjf 2f s* 

(Santee.) 

<c It was neither out of pride for his eloquence 
nor out of foolishness that Bayazeed said ‘I am 

pure/ ” Js and Uus, are formed from each 
other by the transposition of the letters and 


1 jU i 


J , J Ju oj 


yj 


u 

f ♦ \ 


(Sa’adi.) 

“How much soever thou acquirest knowledge 
thou art foolish if thou dost not put it into practice/* 

and are formed from each other by the 

transposition of the letters J and 


j & 


rJU 


O (J W< J J 




w 
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1 A i v/ * Jj 3lc5- \ Jj Lc,J5j 1 fc) i \ j} \ y 1 

J Uws JJ Cw-^L-C ^ j 0 

~j * ^ ll» 1 ^ <3 \j (jm 1} &?ij y& iX+JlLj 

(Prof, Hair at,) 

** The virtuous qualities of Lohrasp and the good 
rules he laid down for the arrangement and disci- 
pline of the empire and the army soon brought the 
neck of the people inthe snare of subjection, although 
they showed their reluctance for his Government} in 
the beginning/ 5 

and LZsMjj , ^+3 j and j are formed 
from each other by transposition of letters. 

^ (7 ) ' t/** 3 cAr* 3 j*"** 

(Attar,) 

The words Sheer (poetry), ’Arsh (the ninth 
heaven) and ShaPa (religion) have originated from 
one another; and they set these two worlds in 

order by these three words/ 5 j*J* , and 

are formed from each other by the transposition of 
letters. * 

{c) (parallel inverted. Palliand- 

rorae) is a figurein which a sentence in prose or poetry 
can be read backward as well as forward ; as also 
two sentences can be the anagrams of each others — - 
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eu j\\ 3 

LTj'i"' >7 —A? <JA ~ j' c -r >-> 

{ d mir Khosro w . ) 

^ Weigli sugar in the ministerial scale: go to 
every moon-like beauty along with a nightingale.” 

, c-j j b aj I 1 A j 

All the said sentences can be read backward as 
well as forward. The following two hemistiehs are 
the anagrams of each other. 

^ ^ j ^ ^ •’* ^ j V, 

142. (5) jbuAl (derivation) is afigure in which 

an author uses in a sentence two are more words 
having etymological connection with one another : 


^ S *** 6 U 3 j ^. 

l<ui) !^) Li ^ A ,\f£- ^ 


(Neshat.) 

61 Sedition retires from the dominion of the 
emperor, what shall your seditious eyes do here- 


after ?” 


J \j £ jSXZj Aj b JL* J d % yjA \ * J <Xs 
j u> ^ {. jLj* ^ 


{San dee.) 

* e Truth, sincerity, uprightness, and a long life are 
requisite for a fortunate man in Qaran* to be united 


with God.” 


* A village in Yaman (Arabia Felix.) 
f From a scholarly point of view the verses are not con- 
sidered good, though they well illustrate the figure in hand. 


•SHJeOugUOO UBipUi JO SuiUlBJi jBOipBid 8l|* 
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^ ^ ^ U 1 jXigl 1 fjLi I & 

LStJj 

(San flee.) 

“That wisdom is better which enables thee ta 
confess thj ignorance.” 

343, (6) j S \ o j (Antistrophe or 

rondo) is a figure in poetry in which a word used 
in the Sadr (the first hemistich) is repeated in the 
7 Ajz (the second hemistich) with the same or 
different signification: 

fjj: J h?' 1 \ J 

jj o j* 

( Sa’adi ) 

“A speech, O wise man, has its beginning and 
end; do not bring one speech in the midst of 
another, *’ 

^ ^ J U A 

(Rashid 3 oddin.) 

CC 1 do not know the extent of her love, because her 
love is beyond the limits of reckoning/* 

t S? ' i ^ U j„ a 

(Abd 3 olwitseA 

“ ^ point of captivating the heart, 0 sweet 
ravisherof hearts, thou art as cheerful as Sheereen, 
and in love-making I am as distressful as Farhad/ 1 ’ 
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from my head, I took my seat on earth like a 
shadow without thy presence/* 

j J . <nm\*S%j r u^4 ti fil \ 0 J 

u ^ ^ 4 ?j ^ j j> 

{Hafez.) 

“If an error is committed by thy musky ringlet, 
it does not matter ; and if thy black slave treated us 
unkindly that does not matter too.” 

1 J J y- L (jAj* J7 j I / Li! 

^ Vr, ^ j 7 \jj '-r? y*j~i l—5v 

j* ^ (_£o LmCj. J 

! do o', . J J j 1C: O m ,51 

(Kctwftl EsmaeeL) f 

“0, on account of every hair of thine a heart is 
on fire : 1 both these worlds are half worth thy single 
hair. Thy mouth is but the point of a hair at the 
time of speaking, and the effect of thy silken hair 
is visible in it.” 

145.. (8) <-'! 4-2! (enumeration) is a 

hgnre in which a poet ora prose-writer uses numerals 
in an ascending or descending series, giving rise or 
tall to the sense by successive steps . 

' jkf i **i -2C 3 b-» SjKi 

^ 

^ V 

- ; — {HUqgni.) , 

Literally means ‘ driving or leading the numerals.’ 
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“ Each of them is unique in the two worlds, the 
three distances (i.e., the length, depth and breadth 
of the universe) and the four elements; the lord of 
five senses, six sides and seven stars ” 


L J^o J \j ijJ ! 




* La LmJhJ 


y U** ^ c£* ax ' } . ^ ^ T 


' j * ^ Sr> j 


£ r~> LI 


A d L- 


i 




33 j ] 3j L£~wo jzex* U 

(Kasha fi.) 

{< There are a few other secrets, which can be con* 
fided to two persons, and in others it can be shared 
amongst three, and it is allowable to go as far as 
four and five. But the secret which is in my mind 
in the matter of the owls is not fit to be confided to 
more than four ears and two heads.” 


C1-V "r )3 d b; s* j J** 


t y IS ^3 \ 


A ft , l 

U^_y fj 




’£ 

<L 


yi ^3 Lc- JJ \ 

(Khayy&m.) 


“ The ten angels in the nine celestial orbs and 
eight heavens, and the seven stars in the six direct 


tions wrote to me this letter— 4 Out of the five senses* 


pa pBiuud 
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four elements aud three creations, God did not create 
m the two worlds a single individual like thee. 5 

( a ) Sometimes the order of the numerals is not 
observed but they are mentioned at random 

ji ^ lj? i 

^ ^ ^ j ^ ^ j 

u Thou hast created these seven palaces by 
two letters in six days and hast produced four ele- 
ments un$er the cupola of the seven palaces** 5 

14-6. (9) is a figure in poetry in which a 

poet composes a distich or more, which can be read 
in different metres according as the syllables are 
sounded long or short. 

f y l-J 

^ V ^ y >*•* u~* ^ y 

( Selman .) 

** Thy lips are the protector of pearls (teeth), and 
thy mole is the centre of a tulip (cheek); thy night 
< ringlet) is pregnant with stars (jewels), and thy 
moon (face) is encircled with the line of a halo.” 


This verse can be read and scanned in three 


metres. 

' S *> 


^ * lsj ^ ' j* y <y> £ 

yy <y j* 

! ^ y (st J 

w — w 

— i— w 

JL. w 

UrO I 




* means ‘ variegated.’ 
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m 


(j-,) 


A 3 j <J\ 

/y ^ j 

^ j* iS f . 

— — v/ w ! 

w 

— — O v 

izf 


cr* £*■> 


^ y .v J 

V-r W 


&> 


J iUi 


A SI j iS 


is C 

*— v/ V* 

— w — w 

w w 

cy ^ 

^jLe ljL« 

tzP 2Ui 


k* IS* J 

—— W V* 




I s- lL< 


147. (10) &yi*is figure in poetry in 

which a poet employs two rhyming words (besides 
the Badeef) at the end of every hemistich. 

^5 $ iXAyuO yjjJUJ j, l> 


5 <Aa-^ (juug.Ls ^ y 
(Sanaee.y 

j' pk- ^ >-?- 

* I ^ ^ ^ Iji yjt) 

(Sanaee.) 

6( The light of his knowledge tastes nectar .* the 
fire o£ his sword kills an infidel. He was the guide 
of heaven to gravity and he was the master of learn- 
ing in religion/’ 

148. (11) (going and returning) is a 

figure in which a poet composes a poem in which all 
the hemistichs are (divided into two parts, the two. 

* j i > a possessor, and ^ (the dual form ©f 

^ } two rhymes. 
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parts of every first hemistich being repeated in every 
second hemistich in the inverse order : 


uW 2 tg* u ^ ^ jr 0 


or 6 

j2 

J ^ uW- J J 

J 

tiT* 

uj L>- j 



ujtt*- v-! 

j' (iT* ^ 

sjvij 




cr° 

{j 1 y# j ■ j ■ <3 jj? 



(Hafez.) 

“ My heart-ravishing sweetheart captivated my 
heart and soul. My heart and soul did my heart- 
ravishing sweetheart captivate. By the lips of my ^ 
beloved my soul becomes alive. My soul becomes 
alive by the lips of my beloved. My garden of 
paradise is the dust of the street of my beloved. 

The dust of the street of my beloved is my garden 
of paradise. 5 * 

(a) Sometimes every hemistich is found consisting 
of two similar parts in the inverse order of each 
other : — 

pj ^ [j Li <Aa£o ^ 

CC I have got a beautiful mistress: a beautiful 
mistress I have got. My affairs she will not ruin : 
she will not ruin my affairs . 55 
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(b) Sometimes, in prose as well as in poetry, a pair 
of words bearing a particular meaning is used, 
which immediately recurs in a transposed form with 
a different signification : — 


|» 6u|UJB§ pue '$a 
P©iuf pue teuosiBif 
Irnbue ©/wsueqeidj 
l|e suite 0j)u©o ! 
|>ISn) uoiiefnuufs! 
p ISO se paiueu ai| 
mq 9AEi] saaanoseJ 
mao 9f!MM|$jg et| 
| oiBaisjis 

fe A) 3 udoid o\ ‘asj 
f&m us aoiAias p 14) 
InoMliM ‘turuo) e » 
aof aift queaiqsijq 
foo} iou si fauuo 
paidxa 9BJ| iei|l 611 
|l pue ‘sieqiuaui j 
|l pajeadde )SJi| ©i 
|yt ieujnof aou0)a| 

1 feujnor tsn at 


[wa am,) 

(e But I am forgetful of this circumstance that the 
pupil of the eye is hid from the eye of the people on 
account of its extreme proximity ”■ 

^ J %'j/qJz J *3 pjx lZ>~ 

CU3 ls>- ^ 45“^“ ^ J t — 5 tS? &A+** 

LS *-** Lmm^Kj cJ ^ ^ i ^ 1 * 

(KashajL) 

“ Her drunken eyes were making holes in the 
surface of the lover’s breast, resembling the surface 
of a butt, by the arrow of her wink ; and her life- 


I pue |ueoi)iu8fS e i 
|&6a||oo ms 

J/ueS aauajaa aj 

p jo) pue ‘suopuii 
fojd ut uiaqi U 
laao^^^s^jno 


« pue sjejCMOfi 

Uiiuoo uetpuj *0 OuiuiBJ) jeoipeid am * sauBtD ‘suoiidi 
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giving lips were imparting sweetness to the palate 
of tlie heart' by her sweet mouth, like a loaf of 
sugar* 5 * 


( Sa’adi .) 

c< Do not go again after thy usual business, lest 
the guinea-worm will re-appear/ 5 


149. (12) y* (acrostic) is an artifice in 
which poets compose several distichs in which the 
first or the last letters of the hemistichs, taken in 
order, form the name or title of a person : — ■ 

8 a I d 0 t.JUx^O 


( Rashid 9 oddin .) 

“ The beloved wounded my heart by the arrow of 
her love. I am bewildered and none helps me. My 
helpless body is crushed down under the load of 
affliction and the hand of the love of my beloved 
broke my back to pieces. 55 

In the said Robaee the first letters of every hemis- 
tich, taken in order, give the name 


is derived from 
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150. (18) (square) is an artifice in which 

poets compose a short poem of four verses, which, 
when read lengthwise, give the same verses as 
those when read breadthwise: — 

\i*r J ^ J* ^ ^ 1$ ’ * ^3 ^ ^ l# olaaj 

\ jjJ* ^ 1 j*Q yC ^ Uj 1 jAj* Jjj uSj 1 J 

(Rashid’ oddin.) 



lJ> j 1 J yS 


LsTu 


Joj 





{J ^ 

t/, 1 j 


1 \j wf ' C 

& 

* C5* 

U .J 


151. (14) j j •Xc (circular) is a figure in which 

a poet composes a couplet in a perfect metre formed 
by the repetition of one foot, and arranges all its 
portions corresponding to the metrical feet in the 
inside of the circumference of a circle, which can 



MMBijalljsa! 
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be read from any position giving at a time a couplet 
differing but very little in meaning from the 
original : — 

J W. f 4J \hj j j* Jo jo 


The following two hemistiehs also, if arranged 
similarly in a circle, can be read from any position: — 

t j U J J o Ui>* Uj^ ^3 — 1 

152. (15) ^kiU (cut into pieces) is a figure in 
which poets compose verses, all the syllables or 
words of which consist of letters that are never 
joined to those following them : — 


FIGURES OF SPEECH* 


Jo W T OjOj Y) 

->b . j,Io J 

{Rashid 1 oddin Watwai*) 
ec By the pain of that beloved I have been weak and 
pale ; the affliction of the beloved keeps me pale and 
weak.” 


<if J-' CJ‘ ,J*Wcb S-' 




(Jam.) 

“ I have a pale face on account of separation from 
that door ; the mark of affliction has set my heart on 
fire.” 


153. (16) (united) is the opposite of 

i,e. } a figure in which a poet composes a verse in 
which all the words or syllables consist of letters 
that are joined to one another; — 


s** y j* j** Uck £ £ ^ \ 


yi l-r lack L *j •£ yi w 

(SeZw^n.) 

For the translation of this couplet refer to section 
146. 

LiL-w' 

jil-Oj J,*5 ^ 

(J&mi.) 

C£ Thy fine soft hairs are Khezr and thy curling 
ringlet is like the musk of Tibet; thy body is like 
silver, and red lips like a loaf of sugar,” 



I nnmmdi JBi4W 
dj| sjapeo ‘duii| 
Aaiii diqsjaquj 
SJ90S|}O Afuo 
H siapeQ ,{p) j. 

Mj paSB8|8J iO S 
%Q\BO AUV 1 3) 
ISd! ‘Sdl ! ' 
9 i ssBio (£ r , ;; 
3 SJ9DHIG .(®) j; 
i4!M ‘uofinnisui j: 
am Aq |eAOJdch 
Ida' siaosuo 00 H 
S0SSBP HV 


» SimujbS pue ‘set 
m\u\ pue feuoipri) 
$r*bue 8/usu8t|8Jck 
1 |B suuie aJiuaQ i 
b-»sn) uopinuiisj 
^ ISO ^ peuiBU aif 
§q saeii seoinosai 
1U80 ai!MMiSJ3 aq 

|ofl60|B4S i0 l 0J $ 


^ Ajeiidoid oi ‘os, 
®qi ut eoi/uss jo q| 
InoijiiM ‘ujnioi e t 

Sop eiy ‘lueuuqsijq 
l|oo| iou si lauuo 
jtojdxa aayiemBil 
m pue ‘sjaquuaiu | 
fk paieedde isjif Ba 
lui seoinof aousjof 

| feujnor isn 


Ipue lueoijiuBis e \ 
0601100 JJBJS feoiui 
Mias aouojaa & \ 
m m pue ’suopuil 
Iftjd ui ai8MJ l ^ 
iiaoiyo jo; sasjna 
|«uru uoyniMWjgB 





■Bid 

S8UBID ‘SUOUO0HOO0J *S8I 
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154, (17) is a figure in which 

a poet uses numerous simple or compound adjectives 
as attributes for one person or thing : — 


■'%r : 






J : Jji j 


> 

t , t **>£> mAl^ 

V W** . > '• V 


,U£ 


4j ^ I J * 

{IJafez.) 

(C With dishevelled hair, wet with perspiration , 
laughing lips and drunk, with a torn shirt, singing 
odes and a bottle in the hand, with railing eyes and 
pitiful lips, she came to my bed at midnight and 
sat.” 

155. The artifices or figures of speech as to senti- 
ments that are most commonly used are : — 




0) y-ijy or 

(8) 

(Ji \ 

(2) jU- 

(9) 

<Sj jsszsi 

(S) jJj±} , u 

(10) 

Uo or J \j± \ 

(4) yJsuJ 1 cu U ]j* 

(11) 


(O) 

(12) 

\ J 1 

(6) 

(13) 


(7) <— i,U 

(14) 


* This expression literally 
tives in order/ 

means 4 arranging the adjee* 
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158. (1) or (allegory) is a figure 

in which a poet uses one or more words that have 
two distinct significations, one of which only he 
feigns to mean in order to conceal the other he really 
has in design : — 

^3 l LZJ \ p \ \ iXSs^'J 

*5 Jilbl j J.' 1 ^<3 ^3 1 y*j tJ 

(Qdyem Maqdm ) 

<e I swear by God tha^evenif thou become a god, 
I shall not be thy slave ; and if I be, I am a cuckold. 
Art thou not the same man whose food and drink 
now consisted of my liberality and then of the sti- 
pend I used to give thee ? 73 

In the above verses Edrar and Etldq have two 
distinct significations. Edrar means liberality; it 

also means c to urine ’ (from^J 5 to flow). Edrar in the 
latter signification is a decent word to be used in 
good societies. 

jAT j \j o\ j Sj c( Such and 

such a man is gone to make water. 7 * The term 
Etlci'i is used in the military department for a sti- 
pend or pension. It is also used as a medical term 
meaning * diarrhoea* or ‘ a stool/ jjJLJb!. 

e( He is subject to diarrhoea/ 3 The intended mean- 
ing 1 of the second couplet, then, is “ Art thou not 

f Derived from > c doubt/ 
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the same person who used to live on my urine, 
and stool V* 

j.Vn A j S ** iXf, I ' L l!— 3 ^ 

(j Rashid* od din.) 

“ That son of a cook with so many loaves of bread 
does not treat us with a thin slice of bread/' The 
term lab means also the lip, and hence the hidden 
meaning is e he does not allow us to kiss his lips.’ 

j 0 IwjSi jJ Lj J 

■;■■■' ^^LsSTU i^r P jj. t 

(Taraz,e-Y azdi.) 

The doorkeeper told me to sweep the dust of my 
beloveds door; f Most willingly/ replied I. I asked 
him where to throw it ; * On thy head/ replied he ; 

* Most willingly/ said I.” p&api means f with the 
eye, i*e . most readily or willingly.’ Also it means 
literally f in the eye/ The intended meaning, then, 
is u T asked him where to throw it; f On the head/ 
replied he ; * In the eye/ said I/’ The lover does 
not only like to throw the dust of the door of his 
beloved on his own head but even in his eyes. 

^ (J* ) ji ^ ^ J 

(Rashid* od din.) 

“ I wanted the left hand of the Qazi, but he 
showed his greatness and gave his right hand/’ 



ojiuiej} |eoipe.id api ‘cauero 'suoual 
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j Lo means ' the left hand 5 as well as * money 5 
or ' wealth/ The word too, means * the right 

hand 1 as well as 'an oath/ The desired meaning 
of the couplet, then, is — 


<( I wanted the Qazi to give me wealth, but he 
showed his greatness and gave me an oath, t.e. 
made me to swear/ 5 


0 j 1 J U j d lS J? ^ 

J J p&s*' 0 jJ Xjj 


J Uj J l \ uXA^U Zj{ ^ 1 y> 




Jjt 3 J 


\ Isxu \ 




J J 

** w 

ill * J Ijj ^Jj lii^o ^ (3 % ji y& ^5*^** l*^ 

L~J 1 £>* ^au£»- J 1 1 j 45^ J? ^ ^ % ji ^SPsXuO 

4-5 l yJ 3 1 />£S^U i ^ l dwo l \m r * 2 &£> ^ ^ 


" Shaikh 5 orra, is Boo’Ali Sin a (Avicenna) was one 
day sitting in a market, a villager with a lamb on his 
shoulder passed by him. ' What is the price of this 
lamb, 5 asked the philosopher. /One dinar, 5 replied 
the villager. 'Leave the lamb here, go and comeback 
after an hour, 5 said Boo 5 Ali, 4 1 shall give its price/ 
The villager recognized Boo 5 Ali and said 4 Thou art 
a learned philosopher ; dost thou not know that the 
sign Aries is opposite the sign Libra? Thou canst not 


Jq p&iuud 


„„ " 6 eg isocH&W^ 

/sj&iri&fjed j&qm I 

11104 S 10 PB 3 ‘auji| 
g'tu Aaiii 'diqsjaquj 
iQ sjeoino Aiuq 

UUOJJ SJ9PBQ (P) | 
moil paseajai io , 
lOoSaieo Auv O) 
ISdl ‘Sit 
92 BO 1 sseio {if, ; 
II )0 SiaoinO («) ; 
§n$ i||?m ‘uofinifisui |; 
m 3 ©HI Aq jBAOJddi 
|A|dde sjaofUO ^ 
ip sassBjO |iv | 


mm §UIUUB6 PUB ‘SO? 
SpeiUi pUB |BUO|l©| 
iinbue eAtsueiieidj 
S je suute 04003 \ 
i>“ISn) uoiiejnujis 
i) ISO pouieu ai| 
tq 8ABM saojnosa^ 
pao 0HIWSJ3 at) 
1 oiBaiBJiS ■**»* 


Ajoudoid oi ‘©d 
[©Ml Uj 8DjAI0S |0 Ml 

" loqijM ‘yjnjoj b j 
op 0M1 luaiuqsiiq 

|OOj lOU St l©UUO 

sojdxa ©94 iBift 6ti 
if pue ‘sjeqiuaiii | 
I pajeaddB isjii &K 
ui |Buinof aou0jaj 
leujrior ISfl a | 

leujuof 


; pue juBOjiiuOts © j 
|a6aijO0 mbis \™M 
sag aouapQ : aj 
iOJ pue k SUOllBUti 
ud ut uuaMi li 
toojuo iO} sasjno 



6 ISmb L ° me ’ UnIeSS tll0u S ivest t3i e price ’ 

from JT°* d at getting SUch a witt y re P 3 y 
from that villager and gave him double the price of 

the lamb.” ** means , a hmb , as we]J ag , ^ 

Anes.’ In like manner, ^ \j means ‘a scale » «« 

tended 8 1 T The villa g er «ally i n - 

,, r dd t ° Say tha6 the scale was near the lamb Boo 
Ah might weigh it and tel] down the price. 

Id 7. (2) JU* (antithesis) is a figure in which 

coatLy-temT'”' 7 " 4 ® ° f lW ° » »<*> 


C5 J j J CS' 


3 I J L 


CS- ¥ 


( Ferdowsi ). 

T I Th :r tlle SubHmity and h>wness of the world ■ 
I do not know what Thou art TO i, + . K ’ 

Thou.” ai ” whatever exists is 

^ jt\ 4 _£,; 


^ jj ( — <(jj 

(Mo’tamad.) 

Whether sweet or bitter we belong tn 

ndTlm’ Whether S ° ber ° r drUnk we are 'from one 
ad the same assembly.” oue 
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J 



immjjb t \jJ \ j LJ ^JL? . 

JJ LiUj ■ | ^jj IjU i^pyCJ Jg 

( IOiaqani ,) 

ce The time of pleasure ends in sorrow : wine of a 
good quality brings on crop-sickness of a bad nature. 
Every pleasure is accompanied with pain : every 
right hand has its left too.” 

> J tfV 3 cr^j J 






► TV'S A .5 

J ? Z J 


S* t-Jj 

~ {Sa’adi.) 

“ Severity tempered with lenity is preferred, 
like the phlebotomist who inflicts a wound and 
applies a plaster too.” 

J \j3 J*J 2 Jo I J JL? * ^ J 

U: . i J*J 4 ? J lj*> (J , * 1 .i , J >cf 
' >• _> u > y ^ 

[Hakim Qatran .) 

u The dread of separation is painful during the 
time of union j and the hope of union is pleasurable 
during the period of separation.” 

^UlluA^ej l£*j yf >J (^1 

£\j ^ ^ lSj i Sj lS J lii 


[Hafez.) 
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u It is better that thou shouldst hide thy face 
from the lovers » because the pleasure of monarchy 
is not worth the anxiety of an army.** 

S J^_Lr9 ^ ts^ iXi 1? a I y J l> JJt 


iu I 


L£-*A^Ud j j Ij I ^ LZ^c.xj 

{Kashafi.) 

“ I related this tale in order that thou maystknow 
that the honey of happiness and ease is not without 
the poison of affliction and trouble.” 

158. (3) J3 (twisting and dispersing) is a 

figure in which a poet at first twists, that is to say, 
mentions conjointly a number of different words or 
expressions and then disperses and distributes each 
of them to each of the other number of different 
words or expressions mentioned in the following 
verse or verses. If the distribution be made in a 


V 


U-2 




regular order the figure is termed 
and if it be without a proper order, it is called 
j&j j t — *5* Out of the following quotations 

the first three illustrate the figure 4 1 

and the rest are instances of u-ai L_i! 

J 'V > * (*?"V (iH t— » 

{Ahd’olwase.) 

“ Thou art a king having in the time of liberality- 
war, kindness, and revenge, the hand of Batem, 
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1 Mi psiuud 


tlie body of Rost am, the breatb of J estis, and the 
heart of Haidar.” 


X*&>- j\ Jd -'/H jsji 


* / # * * 
*Xa**c3 j yX) jZ£Sj£>-’ » 


% si i 


*} s*\ 3 L ^'^ w! J J tlj: 

cJ j b jt * j** ^ ^ 

(Ferdowsi.) 

“ On tlie day of battle tliat noble hero cut, tore, 
broke and bound the head, breast, foot and hand of 
the warriors by a sword, dagger, mace and noose, 
respectively*” * 

ftj j £ jj *f bo 3 j ijp j 1*2- j 

(Ehosroiv.) 

“ By the reflection of thy cheeks, locks, the lobe 
of the ear, and the two eyes, the tulip blooms, 
the hyacinth moves to and fro, the wild-rose bends 
down and the narcissus flies in the air,” 

do! b* tj^ 0 j j: ***? 3 Lm ~ ) ? 3 *3) 3 u;^ 4 ? 

v«J j ^ j** 3 £j -5 J}*** 

( AbcVolwase .) 

“ Before thee, the Faghfoor of China rubs his 
forehead on the ground, the Jaypal of India his 
face, the Khaqan of Turkestan his head, and the 
Osesar of Rome his lips.” 

18 


6 eg isod 
j ‘smnoiit&d jbqw * 

. UJOJJ S|9PBQ '©UJI'i 
jgiu Aaifl 'dinsjaqui! 

|0 siaoiflO Amo 
|iuoi| siapi eo (P) 

1 ujoj} paseajdi jo 
ffAjodaieo Auv i o) 
isai 4 sa\ ; 

92BQ S SSBfO to, f 
JO S40OIJJO C e t i 
litni mum ‘uopnjpsut 
' 1x3 8i|| Aq jBAOJdcN 
dde siaofjjO 

f ,|0 SOSSBfO nv 


6ujiue6 pue ‘sai 

|jU9|Ul PUB fBUOfieij 

Kffibue BAisueM®^ 

:* rg SiiliB 04U9O j 

iOiSn) uoqejnuJis j 
" ) ISO se peiueu ail* 
|i 9 q 0 abm saojnosai 
§U80 aqj 

' ; 31®91BJJS JO* 


Ajsudojd oj 'as^i 

1 0l|i Ui 0OIA48S 10 Ml 
notpiM ‘ujruoj e f 
pop am qustuMSijq 
|ooj iou si |auucH 
sjdxa 08Ji ieip 6u 


lit pue ‘sjeqtueiu 


, I pajeaddB isjij. 

| ui |BUjno| aouajaf 
i iBUjnop isn ©*i 
jeyjpo^ 


I PUB jubdijiuSis b 1 
I060UOO JJB1 S 
|aj 8S aouaiaa ©» 

' I JOl PUB ‘SliOpBUH 

|©jd ui ui8Ml U 
i ueoijio jo| sasjno 
j sum uoiimpsut a 
|inoo 8ouapuods« 

toqn “iBueieui 6i 
X>\S 118 M pue snd 
riuipB04 0111 'S40MOJ 


•siueBuiiuoo uBipuf io Buiuibji leoipeid ®m 


pue sjBioqas" 40j sjdiJOsnuBui ‘s|e 

iRran uni I 


‘csai ®win ■ , «UAnas»Gi081' 
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0 1 iJj"®' S'*** 


j j&b <j l^>* j 1 

(. Moojeero* ddin . ) 

“The Band and heart of king Qazal Arsalan 
acquired the name of a mine and sea respectively.” 

159. (4) jd&d \ lzj U \j*< (analogy) is a figure in 
which a poet employs all the correlative terms 

^ iSi 

ji <x©li j oIa^T 

(Kamal Esmaeel.) 

ee Several thousand arrows of thoughts I discharg- 
ed from the thumb-stall of my mind ; but none of 
them reached the mark.-” 

Cj\&£ yjji J J ^ J b lS u5 \ 

t—J ^1? Jb j ty5 jS&j Ux£ 


» j j*c£ j^q L m~ +*is j3 


# j b j\ 


(Soraj’oddin Qomree.) 

u 0 thou who art like a falcon in manliness^ and 
an eagle in revenge,, a phoenix in pride and a parrot 
in speakings send a bottle of wine as red as the eye 
of a cock to Qomree (a turtle-dove) at a night ast 
black (dark) as a raven/* 
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| Aq peiuud 


. Cm | » ? 1^W*0»«C W.. -*JM**Q OoUw ^ 

iXjb (JU ty § p IrfJ ^ j jf 

' |% Ju h«5 j <0 *£*~ % l-ii * i.3^ j \? J ^ 

|% dJ+i LU L ^ if <J ly 2 ^ ft 


{ Kkayy&m .) 

tff 0 thou like Farzeen (the queen at chess) , I have 
been intoxicated by thy sorrows; and from the horse 
I am reduced into a piy&da (the pawn at chess) on 
account of thy cruelties. When I could not move the 
elephant and the king, laying the Ro'kh (the rook 
or castle at chess) opposite to her Ro'kh I have been 
checkmated.” 

% Act t\Xg ^ y 

(H&fess.) 

£( Thy two sprightly eyes have overthrown Khata 
and Khoian (names of districts in Tartary) ; and 
Barm ah and India have given tributes to the curls 
of thy ringlet.” 

..{* ySJ la£>- ^ LZL-+Jb j} yS 

i dw-o tX& \y^° ^ 

(Hafez.) 


<X& 


Ufjf 


u My beloved, who neither went to school nor 
wrote a letter, teaches arguments by her wink to a 
hundred professors,” 


„ deg fsod {&awoi 

j *$jeinoiiJBd J@qm 4 

UiOiJ SI8PE0 
fmu Asm diysjsquii 
jo sjaoijjo Ajuo 
iligjj siapeo (p) , 
ijuoj| pasesjaj jo 
AjoBsibo Auy (3) 
iSdl 4 Sil 

iazB9 s ssbio <cr; , 
m S48DIMO <«) , 
Uni miim ‘uoqniiisui | 
!»xa am Aq {BAOJdcN 
IfAidde sx&omQ aaf-N 
; jo sessBp IIV , 


1 4B SusuueB pun 'sail 
i 0 jui pub jeuoijeii 
iinbu© a/vtsuaqaidkj 
JB SUiSB ©4U8Q 

tO-ISH) uopBimufS 
ISO sb pauueu 8Ji| 
0 A9L| saojnosaj 


U90 ©HMM1S43 aMj 
\ oiBaiBJis JO* alii 


i 


Ajaudojd o\ l asJ 

i : ei|i ui eoiAies ;o tgj 
inomfAA ‘tamo* e s| 

E op 9i|i ‘iueuiiisjicj 
oo| jou si jeuuoi 
t sajdxa eajj ieqi Bq 
!’U! pus ‘sjaqtuaiu j) 
u; peiBecidB jsjfj 6U 
I ui fBUjnof 0ou9jap 
fBUjnop iSfl 

leuanof 



— - - - ■ m m * * • ' 

■'Siuebuijuo.o uBip.u.t ' 10 Suiuibji iedijobju ai|i 


pue SJBjdqOS JQJ 

‘cai min *«i lAnnaUGOSJ 


I pue jueoijiubis e t 
■eSasioo \eo\u\ 
\q§ aoueiaq at 

U JOJ PUB ‘SUOIJBUIt 

| 0 jd ui ixsaqi l$ 
|!si 9 oy|o joj sasino? 
sum uoqnmsui a 
inoo aouapuodsa 

f AiBjqn 1 BU 01 BUU 6u 
)%$ IJ8M pue snq 
fiuipeaj ©Ml ‘Sjaqoji 
sjdiiosnueiu ‘s|Bi 
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160. (5) ^ <xd<\ is a figure in which a 

poet composes verses that are capable of two con- 
trary interpretations : — 

£&> y j j Ay* 

jwUo UxJ cA?* 2, y b 

(Rashid’ oddin.) 

cc 0 lord, darkness becomes light by thy face ; and 
mourning appears to be pleasure by thy counten- 
ance.^ Or 

ce 0 lord, light becomes darkness by thy face ; and 
pleasure appears mourning by thy countenance/* 

161* (6) LAyrjJV* (a dialogue) is a 

figure in which a poet writes a poem in questions 
and answers. 

j*, Jsj £-Li Us j \ j b 

jt £ L$y* ^ Uy UL+S& 

( Kalali .) 

"Do not turn thy eyes from me/ said the beloved; 
c Most willingly/ said I. "Do not at all look at 
others/ said she; "Most willingly/ replied I*” 

j ^ ^ jj y^ 

% U^ 3 yS!~ b ^ \ys*.* 

y^ y* y* 

W Vv ^ ^ bs\£ AS J 

(Farrokhu) 


figures oe speech* 




{( The vines have grown pale ; from what ? from 
the dread o£ Autumn. Autumn has gone to fight ; 
with whom ? with the army of vines. It let fall, 
who ? the red rose ; what did it let fall? leaves ; why ? 
on account of the separation of the tulip : where did 
the tulip go? it is hid/’ 

162. (7) uJjU is a figure in which a 

poet pretends ignorance of a thing or an event 
which he is fully aware of* The elegy, composed 
by Kama Tod din Esmaeel on the death of his son 
(vide Appendix II., No. VI.) will, we believe, well 


illustrate the figure 


163. (8) JJUU jLjt is a figure in which a 

poet contrives to insert in a couplet a well-known 
proverb or maxim. When two such proverbs are 

inserted in a couplet the figure is termed J L j\ 




1 

j CL-*£>- U. j ^ jJ 


I EfT&'pg ( 9 ABtOi 

j *sje$naai!&d j&tfijnf Ji 
I ujoji siapeo *01111*1 
lew Aam 'djqsjaqiii? 
I |o siSOillO AfUO 
1 uuoji s*apeo (p) 

I ujoji paseajaj jo 
Ajo6©ieo Any ( 0 ) 
‘(Sdl *SJ - 
8ZB0 1 sseio (C; i 
n |0 sjaoilio (®) j 
Ifni i#im ‘uofTOlsuf j 
8x3 aiu Aq jeAOJddB 
ifAjdde sjeofiO 
|0 sessejo si V \ 


lie §uiiub 6 pu© 9 saf 
bieiu; pun ieuofi©M 

pjiobua £.. ; r'“*\ 

f \e siuiB ©j}U©0 I 
iO-SSH) uoqBiniuis | 
jh isn SB peuiBu ant 
'mq 8abm saojnosoj; 


|u ©0 8HMMISJ3 ai4, 
aiBaieiis JO* 


lie Apudoid 01 ‘©sj 

|f 8lf| 111 0OIAJ9S |0 ipl 

1 'inoMiJM ‘uiruoj e 14 
ftnop aiu quaiuMSjjql 
pool iou si {3UUOI 
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f< ” This delay is for thy instruction : have patience 
in every business, lor he that comes slow comes 
sure.” 

J WUO iJ&Ji) o \ LmS<^> i 

yJ i J yj I *3 

(Sa’adu) 

“ Little by little becomes much : grain by grain 
becomes a quantity of corn in a barn.” (Many a 
little makes a mickle). 

164. (9) is a figure in which a poet* 

generally in the concluding lines of a Ghazal, creates an 
imaginary person out of himself, and calls him by 
his own name, considering himself to be quite a 
different person from him : — 

^ Lp <X*c jd lai 1^. 

1^*0 1 (JW £ yj\ jX& 

(Hafez.) 

* c In spite of enemies I desire to write profligate 
verses like Hafez.” 

| £ y£>~ j 1? LluJ 

pjk \j y) lS La„£) J yf> I J yL< bu< jjJ 1 

(NesJicU.) 

u What can Neshat know as to the value of 
' being a stranger to the world \ I know it, because 
I am thy friend.” 
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j} ^V^^StXr&J * 1 imS 


^i y .s 


■ U jJ U v" 1 


(Aa^erce.) 


“I took Isazeeree to-day to the assembly, but I 
made a mistake, because bis weeping eyes disgraced 
me in tbe public. 53 


165. (10) jjLil or /ilL' (hyperbole) 


figure in which a poet or a prose writer strains every 


nerve of his to give an exaggerated account of a 


thing or person, which is quite impossible for human 
understanding to believe : — 


L SO j ^ kcJ .'« lb 'JUhjaJ \ j2> k^dujf 


“ If thou were to strike thy sharp sword on the 
sea, the cow will ask the fish c How dost thou do?”* 


According to the belief of the ignorant class of 
people the earth is supposed to rest on a cow stand- 
ing on a fish. The poet with this idea in his mind 
exaggerates the great strength of the person and 
says that if he were to strike the sea with one blow 
from his sword, the effect of it will be felt not only 
by the cow but by the fish too. 


1} '^J+i I y\i O ysi d 1x5 \ tji ^ ^ 7*? f*J '* U ^ ^ J ^ 


I m t s °d 

'sjetnofijed J&msiy M 
lUOJj siepeo "0UJfl j 
eiu AaM.i 'diMaiequii 

|0 siaosno Ajuo 

UJQJj Sl©pBQ CP) : 
tuoj.1 paseajai jo : 
Aiobajeo Auv 1°) 
ISd! ‘SJ 

lazeo i ssbio (q,- ; 
L| jo sjaoijjo (»> 

• §fnj ifttM ‘uoiinjijsus i 
tox 3 mi Aq ! ’ ' 

|i|Afdde sjooijjo 
I jo sassep hv 


|ue 6 uiujb 6 pue ’sen 
pjejui pue fBUOijeu 
kiinbue ©Aisueqajdu 
| ye suite 94U90 $ 
30-lSH) uoijBsnuiis I 
to isn sb peuueu ejji 
|eq qabm saojnosai 
bu©0 ©IHWSJ3 OM, 
| aiBaieJis JO* 


I ib Ajaudoid oj ‘©si 
■ 0i|j ui eoiAjas jo qji 
jnotjjiAA ‘ujujoj e ia 
inop aqj ‘juatuqssjqi 
spoj jou si fauuoi 
jseidxa aaij jeqj *>M 
u| pub ‘sjeqiuaui if 
ui pejeeddB jsjij 6 u 
l ui jeujnof eouajep 

si i&tunor isn oq 

pujinop 


J \T r 

fdi/uas aouajaa m 

j\J*i \ (J O ^ J J d <rnmJ *»* \ 

joj pue ‘suoqeuiu 

Vd©jd ui uuaqj js 

( Edshafi .) 

i sjeoijjo joj sasjncx 
iij sum uoqmijsui ©i 


*SIU8DU|} 
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“ They happened to pass by the skirt of a moun- 
tain , the peak of which kept rein-in-rein with (i.e., 
was as high as) the bay horse of the sky, and the 
middle of which kept stirrup-to-stirrup with the sur- 
face ofthe Zodiac.” 

L—J I imf lj J J i+jJb I 8 tfi J 

KumiJ l J* l yAjMj Jii ] 

( Ferdowsi *) 

"If the mountain of iron were to hear the name 
of Afrasiyab it will be changed into a sea of water 
(out of fear).” 

166. (1 1 ) (explanation) is a figure in which 

a poet employs several unconnected terms or ex- 
pressions that are likely to require explanation, and 
in the next couplet tries to explain all of them 

^ d b iAj U-j b Jq lft£ b d d.b ^ j b 

d b 1 Ids d.£*J b b^»i>" b 

d^d) /‘JSTl.J I d}b«uO y\££\) J 

djldJo d ddJu 

(Onsori.) 

"Either he will bind* conquer, or acquire, or 
give, all this will be remembered of the king as long 
as the world exists. What he will acquire is 
dominion, what he will give is riches, what he will 
bind is the hand of a foe, and what he will conquer is 
a fortress.” 


I Aq po$md 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


y>J j d \j.'j yS fri \ \ 

yJ J J J*-J \ J Jut* 

(Kanial Esmaeel.) 

“ Thou givest me what thy treasury contains not, 
ix* 3 c nothing 5 which is not found in the treasury of 
the liberal/ 5 

167. (12) lJ>\ j &L>\ (emendation) is a figure in 
which a poet first gives the description of a thing or 
person, but afterwards rejects and changes it in 
order to intensify it the more: — 

(jwtcJt y& yj 

( Ferdowsi . ) 

a Thou wouldst say that the diamond (i.e. f sword) 
poured down coral: what is coral? No, it poured 
down life in battle/ 5 


l; v k *jjfi (j; 1 % La 


lzj ! a iXi iXJji b yjz=- cu ii b 

( Sa’adi .) 

(c O cup-bearer, give me that bottle of flowing 
ruby ; what is a ruby ? No, give me that food of life/ 5 

- 1 lS\ J y£ J) ^jLuvI 

<_Ai! Jjj Jjj Aj]j A J 

(Anvari.) 

''Thou art the sky, no, the sky is not of steady 
mind. Thou art the sun, no, the sun’s light is not 
increasing/ 5 


<_AiT Ajlj A j 


kw* d&g ' }$ od ( &A R > DL 

‘sjejn&jj&d jetfjjril A 
I uiOi| siapeo 
teiu Aau.i diqsjaqiu* 

I p sjeosilO A|uO 1 
iooj,| sjepeo (P) i 
uiOJ| paseaiai jo : 
|Ajo6a|BoAuv (3) 

1 ISdl *Sdl ' 

|azeo i sseo (c ;; ; 
III |0 sjaoino <*) 

| uni iftiM ‘uoijniiisui j 
|#xg am Aq fBAOidcfia 
lnAidcSe sjeDfjio 
I |0 sessejo HV j 


Sub 6uiujb 6 pee ‘sarj 

|inaiui pub |Buoi*eu| 
Bdiobua eAtsuaqaJdu 

m ve suite enuao i 

teo-isn) uoiiBtnuiss I 
Kq isn sb pauiBu aiji 
&&q 0 abm seojnosatj 
|ju9Q ©|!M^1SJ3 
jfc asBajens m 


lie Aiaudoid o\ k aS4 
aijl u} eoi/uas io t|j| 
| inot||jAA ‘tunjof b . ij 
pnop am ‘jueiUMSItqi 
traooi |ou si jeuuos 
Igsajdxa aajj vem bti 
I ui pue ‘sjaqiuoiu si 
I iii paieeddn jsjy 6u 
P ui iBiunof aouajap 
pi fBUjnop ISfl 

leujnof- 


PUB iUBOIliUfiiS e \ 

I *0601103 J*bis 
lh|/yas aouaiaa aif 

joj pue ‘SUOilBUIl) 

idajd uj luaMl 
1 sjaofiio joi sasjno: 
y sum uoiimusui ai 
‘sjnoo 0ouapuods0 


i AiBjqn IBuaieui 6u 
Hoois ||0M pue snq 
fiuipeaj am sjeMo^i 


siduosnueiu ‘sjet 


saiieiD 'suonoasiooaj 


' 'a iirvi 1 1 ai 
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168. (13) u L!*aS i is a figure in wliicli a 

poet assigns a fanciful, though elegant, reason for 
the description of a thing or person 


(Khotq&ni.) 

“ Since thy eyes shed the blood of lovers, thy 
ringlet has taken the colour of mourning black 
colour);” 

Atig • A* A* O #o,- 

- (i Omari. ) 

“Because the cloud weeps (i.e., it rains) without 
any reason, the tulip and the garden laugh at it. JJ 

A A J 

j 1 ^ s/j jl yj £ j* 

cfA'.'jf ^ }** ^ 3 j j ^ j ^ **"-*•& 

jty uilyiT 

( J.wir MoezzL) 

“ If' that musky ringlet hanging on that spring- 
like face be short, do not be astonished at its 
shortness ; because night is always short in spring, 
the ringlet being night, and that face being spring.” 

, jiA-ua % £ /J a? A A*i 


(Khosrow.) 



BfgwSMftl 
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APPENDIX I. 


MALCOLMKHAN’S SYSTEM 


PERSIAN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Foreigners and natives of Persia alike complain 
of the difficulty experienced in the reading and 
■writing of the Persian language. There are three 
modes of writing this language — -Naskhee — Nasta’leeq 
and Shckasta, the last of which is simply barbarous 


orthography. If this be true, it is expected that in 
19 


geq sabl | saainosaj 


3l|J U? 0O1AJ8S JO 



‘SJU86UIJUOO UBipUl JO SultHBJJ JBOipBJd ©Ifl 


dejd ut uiaqj is 

I SJ 0 OIJJO JOJ sasinoi 
« sum uoijnjijsui e| 

f inoo aouapuodsa 

AiBiqn “jeuajeui 6 u 
HPOJS II 3 M pue snq 
6usp©aj at|l ‘sjeijoji 
j sjduosnueui ‘sjbi 
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no long time all books and manuscripts written in 
the usual characters will have to undergo a great 
revolution. 

To acquaint our students we have given below a 
a table containing the reformed letters against each 
of the usual ones : — 


Reformed. 

Usual. 

Reformed. 

J Usual. 

\ 

i 

3 

j 

V 


3 

A 

J 


V 



A 

iZJ 


A 



*0 





. 3 

TL 



W 


<1 

is 

Jb 

£>» 

z ■... r r v . 


Is? 

, £ 

SC--: 

- 

t 

> 


■= 


>• ■: 


0 

wi 

j ' . 


o 

J 



(a) The signs Mad da (-) and Tashdeed (~) are 
entirely dispensed with. Two letters are used in 
their place* 


The most remarkable features of these reformed 
letters are (1) that, unlike the usual characters, they 
never change their forms in the composition of a 
word ; and (2) that they are never joined to, but are 
placed by each other while constructing a syllable or 
a word. 

The primitive vowels that are not hitherto written 
over or below a letter will now be placed wherever 
required. 

The following story is printed in this book, with a 
view to initiate our students in this new system intro- 
duced by His Excellency Mirza Malcolmkhan : — 


I I Aq pBiuud j 

on i s °d 

‘SjBinoifjBd A 

I UJOlJ SiapBQ * 6 tu!| 
Iplu Aay± diqsjaquj«£ 
j JO SiQOiUO A{UO 
3 uioj* siapBQ (P) 

| uiOJ| paseaf0i jo 
!| Ajofiejeo Any ( o) ; 
I ISdS *SJ1 

I^OZBO 1 sseio <c r , 

m 10 siaoijio C®} ; 

1 110} qi!M ‘uot^msui \ 
§®xa ©Ml i^AOidcN 
LfAidde sjooyio 
| |0 sasscfo SIV j 


jjb 5 u?ujb 8 pm ‘sarj 

toetui pub (Buoneii 

kitnbue 8A$su©L|0idi| 
p je sluib ©jjuqd 4 
fcO-lsn) uo?|B|nui|S | 
; Jq jsn sb pauieu aj|i 
pq a abo saojnosaj i : 

||uao efiMMiSig > 
osBaieus m m% 

1 ; 4 

Ajaudojd oi ‘asj 
jt ui ©O1AJ0S |o ml 
inomiAA ‘iunjo| b q 
||nor am ‘lueiuMSiiqj 
•^oo| iou ss fauuos 
jssaidx© aaji vem Bus 
I ui pun ‘sjaqiuoui i| 


| ui pajpadde isjij 6 q 
us iBUinof aouajap 


m i&ujnop isn 9 


( PUB 1UB0I1|U6IS B l 

e68||O0 jjeis IHOIOI 
lAjas eouajao oi 

Ifl JO* PUB ‘SUOI1BUIU 

i9jd ui main IB 
sjaoijio joi sasjnoi 
sum uoimiiisui ©i 


kinoo aouapuods^ 
I AiBjqn ' 1 BU 01 BIU 6u 


fpoois j| 0 M PUB snq 
% SuipBaj am sjaqan 


•S 1 U 06 UI 1 UOO uBipui io Suiuibu jeoipBJd am 


siduosnuetu ‘S|bi 
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u > * 

J 

f 4 { 

f | \ 0 ' • U> 


> 1 A _ f 


> ^ ^> {^1 > 

1 -S> 

1 * 

>,Y 

r 


ti A 1 J ( V J *A 


if ,£) 


► Sr tj -C A O 0 1 (__> 

; * ^ i i 

J > _* -a 

Ji j'-* 

> jV l u 

£ i l*2jLZj l CS ^ 

>a'^ 

j b? 5 »',£* > 1 A . 

Jly 

a* > ,c_> 

i *: 

la L j 

^ i i * - i 

> v ^ ^ (♦ u 

Jlj^ 5 



> o 



* 



> a'<zi 

_3 

A 

A 

l&lU '-5 


>* 

A 

A 

J A' . lJ 

>V »*> la <_> 


V • A ,V 

* ^ uJ A 

*-*'* i^'lsr'a > ,v 

wjL 

> 'a !v 

I l 

>w> J l < 

■y* >'a a'A 


> '.'a 

i ■ 'j 


• V g - g ' 

.jU 

1 c 

> ' A ! v a Jj 

w'» >'s/W c ,y 



The Golestan of Sa’adi and other Persian, Arabic, 
anct Turkish books have been published, copies of 
which can be had from the Editor of the Ahhtar, 
Islambool, Constantinople. 


APPENDIX II. 


APPENDIX II. 


Mosamniat. 




.i jUS L\j 


Aki> •***} kmmJs) »} ^ t | ^ .«*«**> 


f /q pmmd 


I OW' .£#0 . l$dd:.'(Q*&Hr 
' 'sjeinaiu&d jeiffjni - 
I uiojj s&apeo ' 3 U-H* 
teiu Asm diMSJeqtu 

| JO SJ9D1 WO A|uq 

»* ujoj* siapeo (p) 

| iuoi| paseoiai jo 
A joSaieo Auy I o) 
(Sdi ‘SdS . 
pezeo | sseio (q, 
ill |0 84001^0 < e > 

I ||rs| M1(M ‘uotimijsui 
§ 0 x 3 sill Aq fBAOJcfdi 
LiAjclde sjeaiuo W 

f 10 sassep uv 
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Mosammdt. 

* jl L *1 


^L%L <X\x^> IrL c-iCL #*f 


‘AA*X* ( d LujJU 


( Manoochehri .) 


o<Xu 


^ yj/j* u 

s?al> *sfif? : °y^ J-s^ 0 - 


-4 


APPENDIX II, 


" j'w <— 50 u5| ^ j! ^t,-' 


✓ j * 

;'_J “JJ O lib _*y -i O 1 


aJuj j Jwcl' *jjf 

u U*-i>b UjJ U u: — ..J ^‘jOV . J ,j ; jiK^S 
_ **. “ ✓ > • > W ■.**.■ 

c/ aLc J J jJ 2 ^ U s* 1 *•/ i 


JU^ v ; 


O AAr%- 


C.-2*- -J *z\ *—? Am) 

■>• J 


lS (*JL-o Ai>» ^ ^ *jSaj 


LH— -iAj A^j .*c»A 2 ««*j£vL' Aa^cvXj 


I PIV . ot/g- :i>wcj... 

‘SjBinofiJed J&tjpni i 

I ujOi| sjapeo * 0UJ ft 

feiu teijJL ‘d!MSi9QiU« 
I 10 sjaouio Muo ■ 
., u,iGJ| siapeo <p) ■ 

f§ ujoji paseeiaj io 

I Ajo&aieo Auy (P) 

ISdi ‘Sdl : 
ezao S sseio (Q, : 
11 jo $j SOUK) <«) 

II um ‘uoumsisui ; 




Jmp oi$ H am pue snq 
’ ““^fiSuipBai am -sjaiioii 

sjduosnuBUJ ‘s|Bi 
‘sauBtD ‘sudiioaiKDoeJ 'saiudej6oiq ‘snoiuai 
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<■^4^ J j\ LI1-AJ5K.1 w\X*j J’** C J y ^ ^ t ill 

Jb ^’vj.j, Ji l£ J^: J* fcX^C ^,,3 ^ 

. i u . * ■** > -.) nXAa 3 jp*a ; •^ A ^' ; ^ 

/C— -^>>1 AXjJ lj' ; ^JLuaJS* Ll-rv^ L) 


J o.jii. 


y v 
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^,* ^*“ i>mi ^%Ail lSj'J; {mmJ^JkS^jtiSj * 

jj J Aj 1 t-^ y ^vLs J J ^ 

y* tmmJ Jo JJ 

««> • tfil 1 'ft r -^ ‘ l * Ar ^ ^ % 

\jy* s* } fj"****- jy**y 

j^.! . IaJ* . <\*Jl£i ^y \k*c jJ i J 


u'y^j' &*-)?$ i±r*5) 

|+ AJ s3 ^ J . |ji (J> Jj ^A^w 

L^y 6 j$° 

L-^A K 'U-Jui>y^ 

^y |^k~S\<*^5.^0 yi^J i~yT itmmmJ <3 lj 

(y£J Vj IsCU 1 


■;■ J yy 3 L5*** J 1 !z * C ''* 3 * 12* * '■ L+J(J % i3 y Lmm^kS**' 

1 b^ ^ya ■^S.JL** 2 ti, ;? U L» 

■ ^y w< y'XtMj ■flv\j d-2>- j y+Ail m &ty& ■$ dljksC* % jy*G 

iz) < ^ - ^ 5 J^. ^ iA«Jj 1 miO, 1 ^u,^ 0. j | 8 tXX^ jj& ' ■ , 5 

■* ^ 4 V^ y^ 2 3 J ^y*Af ^ y^y ‘^l 5 UZ^^S &«~z ji f 

J^'-* AAIj #Ju!y>~WyC&^i> C— >li ^✓c Ju«, ij ^AzyLZZ-^S^ 

O y ^ tA^ y*^** 2 j^ N lz^^j ijljl 

^iLajI ^ ^ *sS ^ L " ^ *~s 

^ ! ^u ^ i ^ j** y> gj ii\j <y A w % u$ i 

^ lj jMJj ) J Jv ; * J ^ \ ^.ixrsw La^-1 \\ ^(XaaA ^0 ^kx^s ^ 

*] jsy C^I^uumJ 3' 

# # ii Jn i **y . 

t\j*j...\ V tXAl) A ••> AXimAJ , a iAj &-J a, 1 *uA> ■ V fcjkj' V ftj • t 

§ * / # /’ r " ' JJ V " v * ^ " J J 

’ j*-j y ^ ^ a j 2 {*) isf ^ U) ^ y ^)\j 1 
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t\3 \jd I I iXJtl yyi \ I $ /*£ ‘■i-AJ ^ 4^ 1 I 

dJusio ,J%W jlli j*>|j L^-il 


.’-r ... & i ,* t-« * 

v . ✓ w '..| 


JU.' > dA 9 iXw< *}' . *.£±C, 1 


/' |I%|. 4 *^ . &J *£* y ' ^iA 3 

&*ki j 0 jJ |4 I *Aj J) 4^ I 

^ 5+i ^ ^T ^y<= ^ y* j~> jd 


■^i Kj I tX»\. o ^ U l 


L, p u?^J ^ {j*J£ j j 


»? j 1 j j j Lxj I ^ I 


*2h»\J2*»< (*f* s) ^<J L, -^^Laj C»hm <du ^5" Ij C .1,11 y ■ 2^ '; 

< *^\y ^ ^ t-p xJ" t*> u*^ y>5'i^i (j^ j% p 


fcXii «wJp LZ-*s3jj &K&-j£&j J IZ~*$£ ^ b J Jyuujf ijt'j+J* lJ 
«XA,AmJwO L<J.y p ^ CI-VCU^J ^.1^1 dJ> iA-SSo-J y**9 j\ y£ 


t> 3 Xi 1 s $ Uu Ij 


t , 


•A> ; 1 r >i <y; 1 


*SJfcLfc 


yX*J I 


J A 


<yj j * y . 


L*J L$ J 


pp j I JJjCj y^3 

,0 *aIj yj\ jj 1 (jyj *3 lj J Jk-^5 »AU^J .*, 1 ^ (J 


.1 


Jr 




Jt xll 2 


~fcT 
y 

* d^ 


(Hafef.) 


V. 


Tarlceeb Band . 

dj d ^.0*2 j AJujT ^ dly£*. p.W^J' dj t) yjJ$ j 0 Ip lx< <3 

i\) ^ m$\ ji3 tt3 Ovas 1 * u^yA«u..j lS * 2 «3 » j I *. <0 

y ■■■. > ** y > ... .';*■' "JS •■■."■..■ y ,- 


«3J 4^0 j.4 1^ : : j^La,Ui«><; .• :j& 


Jjjl wb^ci «Jb 
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I' Jo A * Jlo ..c-U» L «5w' ■ i *JUi Jus • J -x£j «o ■ £ Lko * * o 

I'' >■ > *•*>> > > £5 ' >V>; 

JO JC* i jjjuj ^2 *\2>~ J *X> 1 tm+jJj 1 ( 1$^° Uf LU»< oJ *p>. J**Ui 


k u 

a r^ j 

uili l 3 J a J^J 

•uA^ 

>* 

^■J 3 j 

^t-f^- JUk l ck j^seou 

yoaa>i^c 

J-W 

j &s£?\Sl*a j^jS. Uj *,1 li l,«i»^ 

,^ iT 


^ (jkJl j 

.*u£j 

V^j' */ 

*,1 :l»- J3 J J J .1 

W“ ■ j j J • > > 


JoJ*2i^ J2i2oj J Vw^ols>* ci ) jJls> ^IjUj Ud ^^Li-u 

Jo yU J £yi j^) 1 y-O J Jo J L^j J*J~C U-Jy] b ^J'U. mL qS- 

Jj J*Ak ^ jj I J ci-^sv» J^c ^ J cJ^iJ ^Sa^ 5 *- J l c5^«>r -''Ukl c^*v 

^ko: 1 lS\j\j ,^jkl-uJ 1 cJcsA^o 


^,is*oc 2f 111 ^j-ws>- ^ kl ^ J Lo 

J«o ^*l2l- ^.^clj <-J>kc \\ jCj ^ lies If"^ b j£ J 

J-o Jjj W °^2L*\J <~*oj 


J-u ^IxXwC.^ (5^^ U**}^ ^ W 


(^ e? ghj *$* V u^- 


J-O ^Ijf iS$°J & 0“**C U*i l J 
■ Jo \ JJ : jlj ^jLujl j 

Ao C-^1?^ tfc "« »‘ ^ 1 |* ^%A*aiA' , -'C 

| cjk^La ^ J u-ol^j ^oo^e ot j* k -? 

^ J-S> ^ jjj Jj^rj Jj^J SPy*^ Jj~= £ U-J 

^ jO cV V v - j ; j ^ 05?“ u^j cj'; 4 ~r° £ y 5 JV?- ' .j 


^<u,< ^/uljO ^JCsa-- ujljj^L ^ J 4-^wi 
^5» ^Jl«U,kw. 1 r<5 

l£ /3 JmO y>o> 
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OJ.,^5 yjl JjJ ^ /5 (^"*5 

jJux£j j*\ i al*i ^ f ' J 


:\ H l 5 S -VW I a.' 4? I 

; i -■ ) ■> 

u?f Sj y r* 


dJo ^ dd^-d**« *J (j>^2 \ S& 

'JUO ^.<d-j3 Jj i/i 

! iX:^- 4? _;— • _/? 


>< ‘in jU- oa.a u 13 1 


0 P '-£'j~ iXi LJ< j j 

t ZJ . \j \ j lL dj ^ d y&l \ 


<V>- ^ Ji. /■ 

, t -\t3 

lJ&> 

/to 


Ap^iyA. ^ ■> 

As A 

ajUs. 

UJ?“ 

dO* L~~^>j\ LZ^k 

IUt i\&£>y&J& j J 

*A 

liT°v 

. 'iXA^M JwC'. L-CJ 

iS p % 

L2A^0y^J 

W 

, C^4 

dd£i \ wSUj l- 

1 ^ 

;l jj y 

y y y V 


jjs> li 

■ d.3 /i 3 J *‘ d 


r* ( li^wJ d 

. W ... > w 

y 

1 V 

ddL {*£■[ 

1 

b j *x& 


•j - 

y 


k j r ; ;■ 


, atlif ,*d *dU 





J? 

HI /ll 

1 IJ 













{Ilatef.) 





y% 










Tarheel 

Band. 




9 

do 

dfeud 

' ' J 

j y y 

dSS- 

■} yy 

Jo d i«w*^ ^ d 

S J U^ 

y 

oJ 

i 

dj 5*jy> 

-£>J j0 

dK«*»s 

u5aLSi ; 
y 

dol-uo 

cA^ 

^y J 

Sdolj 

y * d 
** / 

d) 

~y 


^k~~sc Sr? _* j* 


-j v\^ 

v Ij ^ 

ci l/ 

:! u'j' 
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